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SECTION MILTON DRYDEN 


The MILTON SOCIETY’s 1957 meeting featured A.S.P. Wood- 
house’s reflections how read Milton; Arnold Williams’ paper 
how Milton used, simplified, summarized Bucer; Parker’s 
discovery that Cyriack Skinner wrote the “Anonymous” life 
the poet; the annual booklet, edited Hunter Jr, with its 
list members their work progress. join the Society, 
send the Treasurer, Sara Ruth Watson, English Dept., 
Fenn College, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Officers for 1958 are Pres., 
John Diekhoff; Vice-P., Maurice Kelly; Treas. Walter Bowman; 
Sec’y, Hunter Jr. 

accident, EVERETT EMERSON’s review 
(Louisiana 1955 was placed the very end our last issue 
(p. 28) instead the Milton section. commend the review 
any who overlooked it. Arnold HEROIC KNOWLEDGE: 
INTERPRETATION PARADISE REGAINED SAM- 
SON AGONISTES Minnesota 1957, $5) will reviewed 
our next issue. Immediately below feature Hunter 
review major work Milton Walter Clyde Curry. 

(1) MILTON’S ONTOLOGY, COSMOLOGY PHYSICS 
Walter Clyde Curry. Univ. Kentucky Press 1957, $5, 226p. RE- 
VIEW WILLIAM HUNTER Jr., Baylor Univ.:—The 
materials Dr. Curry’s book are for the most part already known 
appreciated close students Milton’s thought, since chapters 
have appeared separate articles. Collected, they make greater 
impact. “New” contents include Prologue Epilogue, “The 
Lordship Milton’s Sun,” appendix which traces Milton’s 
theory light the ZOHAR. 

The book one the most important studies Milton’s 
thought appear our generation. Curry gives thorough con- 
sideration background materials, especially those neopla- 
tonism, order explain the recondite nature many Miltonic 
ideas. His purposes are vastly different from those Svendsen’s 
MILTON SCIENCE. Svendsen, following Renaissance 17C 
encyclopedias, tends clarify individual allusions metaphors. 
Curry explains the philosophical ideas back relatively few but 
highly significant passages CD. generally ignores 
the rest Milton’s writing. 

Unfortunately the book has some flaws. Besides such irritat- 
ing minor detail his reliance upon Guthrie’s scarce translation 
Plotinus instead Mackenna’s his avoidance Dodd’s 
translation Proclus’ Elements Theology, Curry oddly asserts 
knows source for the noise Milton’s Chaos; yet Lucretius 
(V. has noisy chaos too, Curry quotes several times 
from the passage. Again, his explanation Milton’s firmament 
“upper waters” unsatisfying. The author has done what 
could with refractory materials. Perhaps Milton simply un- 
systematic his treatment his created universe beyond the 
sphere the fixed stars. disagree, too, with part the dis- 
cussion matter the first last chapters: Aristotelian rather 
than Platonic theories seem account for Milton’s ideas 
much better than the sources named permit one see Milton 
much less eclectic than Curry pictures him. Likewise the 
discussion the soul (171ff) based upon the neoplatonic pre- 
existent soul true but quite beside the point, since whatever 
Milton’s belief the soul was, thought that originated 
traduction. 

These other matters will the subject argument among 
Milton scholars. For Curry’s work, like any original approach 
subject, sure promote further explorations. Suffice 
say that has. opinion, settled once and for all number 
disputed difficult problems Milton: the direct emanation 
matter from God (effectively disposing those who consider the 
poet materialist pantheist), the status Chaos Old 
Night, the authority for “darkness visible,” etc, explaining such 
ideas, has added new dimension Milton scholarship 
produced book worthy rank with his earlier studies 
Chaucer Shakespeare. 

(2) THE METAPHYSICALS AND MILTON Till- 
London: Chatto Windus 1956 96p exalting 
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Donne the illogical means attacking Milton was bound 
lead reversal that procedure. these urbane, stimulating, 
rather slight lectures, Tillyard approaches such reversal but 
avoids the extreme overpraising the one overblaming the 
other: obviously delights both. 

Tillyard’s method one analysis comparison. explicates 
the sonnets written Donne their dead wives finds 
Donne’s egocentric, private, complex; Milton’s spouse-centered, 
socially conscious, logical structure. first sight, the implica- 
tions these distinctions seem justify cries “UNFAIR 
his sonnet, means his best, wrested out 
devotional sequence which his attention his own soul 
its relations with God are quite appropriate. But Tillyard goes 
bolster his point that Donne shows little sense public 
social obligation analyzing other poems him contrasting 
him with Goldsmith, Coleridge, Milton. Other comparisons 
follow with Herrick, Marvell, Shelley, Chaucer, Prior. 

Milton tends recede out sight some the lectures, for 
Tillyard’s real theme not the Metaphysicals Milton but 
thesis that the more less accepted departmentalization 17C 
poets into schools needs broken down that approximations 
poets ordinarily pushed into different schools are often more 
significant than their differences. Not that the poets “did not have 
very marked individuality, but that the individuality attached 
not separate schools poets but the general temper that 
marks the 

Though short, the volume zesty with seminal ideas sug- 
gestions which others will develop. Among its best features are 
analyses habit turning himself poems, saying 
effect, “It is, but isn’t after all.” contrast, Milton never 
forgets his destination: Donne gets involved the processes his 
thought; Milton’s mind the very opposite one that fails 
reach conclusions. Rhetorically, Tillyard finds that Donne was 
less pioneer approximating poetry the spoken word than 
has been alleged, though did the work Wyatt over again. 
Donne’s originality rhetoric, not substance, nevertheless: 
domesticated the fluctuating rhythms speech the English 
lyric. Milton can handle the same sort thing when wants 
to, but had little inducement cultivate loaded complicated 
form lyric. Some brilliant paragraphs Milton’s use suprise 
irony are also provided. 

(3) JOHN MILTON: COMPLETE POEMS MAJOR PROSE, 
ed. Merritt Hughes, with notes introd. Y.: Odyssey 
Press 1957, $6.75, 1078p:—To pack all Milton’s poems much 
his prose into one volume with generous notes introductions 
bold enterprise, for the resulting textbook runs the risk 
being ugly, cumbersome, too heavy Dr. Hughes 
the Odyssey Press have achieved the miracle volume grateful 
eye, pleasing the purse, sufficiently moderate weight 
welcomed the professorial briefcase. Arrangement 
chronological. Spelling punctuation preserve significant peculari- 
ties but are otherwise modernized. The best results modern 
scholarship are utilized. Ideas are given their due, but Dr. Hughes 
with common sense which all too rare amongst Miltonists 
avoids needless excursions into general background, social 
sciences, mere history for the sake history: the focus 
always literature broad but not all-embracing sense. 

Hughes generous acknowledgments other scholars but 
this respect does not always maintain his otherwise high level 
accuracy. Credit for the dating Sonnet XIX, p.168, should 
not this reviewer but Maurice Kelley; more serious 
the attribution Kathryn McEuen’s notes the Prolusions 
Ruth Mohl (p.607, n.1 passim). 

ABSTRACTS ARTICLES MILTON DRYDEN, ed. 
Robert Pierson cooperation with Robert Day, John 
Buechler, Christopher Spencer. (Unsigned abstracts are 
Pierson.) 

(4) “Appreciation Milton Criterion 18C Taste” 
Jos. Wharton’s criteria for measuring taste. 

(5) LYCIDAS. Allen “Milton’s Amarant” MLN 72(1957)- 
256-8:—Amaranthus (149) connotes heaven, Helicon, etc. 


(6) NATURA NON PATI. Reiss “An Instance Milton’s 
Use MLN 72(1957)410-11:—The image Time (14- 
15) not due confusion Chronos Cronos but expresses M’s 
view that God created immanent all: creation God 
Time ravages his parent when ravages God’s created world. 

(7) Who Only Wait’: M’s Sonnet HIS BLIND- 
Ephesians STAND means energetic constant preparation 
resist evil’s onset, not passive, contemplative waiting for God’s 

(8) PL. Baker “Mammon Mulciber: Old Chestnut” 
N&Q Svendsen’s argument (1956) 
are not identical. 

(9) Baker “On Satan’s Hair” N&Q 4(1957) 
power II.706-11 heightened allusions evil: the north, 
comet, constellation associated with serpents, perhaps Medusa. 

(10 Blisset “Caesar Satan” JHI 2(1957)221-32: Affini- 
ties between (espec. Lucan’s) (espec. Milton’s).—EJS 

(11) Jos. Duncan “Milton’s 4-in-1 Hell” HLQ 127- 
hell the place punishment, seat sin, prefigurement 
hell-on-earth, psychological 

(12) Morris Freedman “John Milton, Nathanael Carpenter, 
Satan” N&Q 4(1957)293-5:—Thematic similarities between 
Achitophel suggest that C’s pamphlet, Wicked Politician, 

“PL the Mortalist Heresy” Partrides. N&Q 
4(1957)250-1:—The view that X.789-93 voices mortalism fails 
consider the context Adam’s speech. 

(14) Steadman “Satan’s Metamorphoses the Heroic 
Convention the Ignoble Disguise’ MRL 
morphoses (except changes devils into serpents PL.X) are 
the heroic pattern, not degrading critics think.—CS 

Turner. passage alludes ironically 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus XXII, where similar music encourages not 
only calm, PL, but also piety. John Patrick “More 
the Dorian Mode PL” ibid.196-7:—Source 1.549-61 may 
Res Gestae Ammianus Marcellinus, where music leads 
army victory followed defeat (cf Fall Redemption). 

various views their nature M’s attitude toward pagan oracles 
are set forth. 

(17) “MILTON DRYDEN, Representative Men the 
17C” paper Morris Freedman N.M.:—Seen the per- 
spective the same age, more Restoration figure, more 
Renaissance figure, the age takes new character. The 
linking the period with the 18C distorts it. means 
represent the poles late 17C positions science, art, music, 
politics, etc. but are different enough suggest need for new 
orientation. Through them, the period seen bridge between 
medievalism modernity. 

40:—Clothes allegory Tale Tub may owe Hind 1192- 
the derogatory characterization Battle the Books 
indebted D’s preface Troilus (19) Aden “Shake- 
speare DRYDEN’s 1st Published Form” N&Q 2(1955)22-3:— 
Echo “To not D’s Upon the Death of. Hast- 
ings, 9-12. 

(20) CONCORDANCE THE POETICAL WORKS JOHN 
DRYDEN, ed. Guy Mointgomery, aided Jackman 
Agoa. Univ. California Press 1957, 730p, $12.50:—When Dr. 
Montgomery died 1951 left 240,000 alphabetized cards based 
Noyes’ Dryden. IBM cards were correspondingly punched, 
corrected, sorted, pasted sheets. Photolithographed, they 
result this massive volume with 11x8% inch pages. quota- 
tions, only references. are provided. One learns glance that 
Dryden used deluge times his poetry, but find those in- 
stances one provided only with title symobls line numbers; 
e.g. “SMA SAA 797.” These lead one “List Titles” the 
discovery that SMA “To his Sacred Majesty, panegyric” 
the 1950 Noyes ed; SAA proves Abs. Achit. 
Noyes one lacks that ed, one must search out the poem 
elsewhere. The utility the concordance would greater the 
list titles included page references the Sergeaunt, Grant, 
California eds, with blanks left filled for later vols. 
the last-mentioned. However, the fault easily remedied: the 
California editors should include such list concordance symbols, 
titles, page references when their next vol. appears. 

The inclusion quotations would have extended the con- 


cordance enormous costly bulk, but regrettable. The vol. 
can serve all the purposes concordance but involves great 
searching. Nevertheless, reveals much that significant. 
preface, Josephine Miles lists words which Dryden used 
more than 400 times; ARMS, BEAR, BLOOD, CARE, COME, 
DAY. Comparison with other concordances shows that Milton uses 
these words with similar high frequency. “Dryden’s major 
vocabulary clearly heroic one own characteristic 
words are terms deliberation: CARE, FATE, FRIEND, HEAD, 
MIND.” Such uses the concordance will help reveal Dry- 
den’s distinctive vocabulary will enable more precise definition 
his contributions poetic tradition. 

Comparisions with other concordances give interesting results. 
quick very rough calculation shows, for example, that Dryden’s 
poetic vocabulary consisted about 18,000 words; Donne’s, rather 
surprisingly, about 5800. Difference bulk accounts for most 
this disparity—perhaps also the crudity calculation. But 
obviously scientific comparison could produce significant figures. 

THE CALIFORNIA DRYDEN. Several readers have enquired 
the death Dr. Edward Niles Hooker will cause abandonment 
prolonged delay the completion this edition. are assured 
Swedenberg, Jr. that the loss severe one but that the 
work continues that there will serious delay. 


SECTION DRAMA THEATRE 


(21) JOHN FORD THE DRAMA HIS TIME Clifford 
Leech. Fair Lawn, J.: Essential Books 1957, 144p, $2.30:— 
Havelock Ellis Sensabaugh have argued that Ford 
‘modern’; attractiveness 20th-century scholars criterion, 
the label deserved. Ford has evoked not only Sensabaugh’s 
Tragic Muse but also Robert Davril’s masterly Drame John 
Ford, Blaine Ewing’s revealing study Burtonian melancholy 
the plays; Sargeaunt’s John Ford, Oliver’s recent Problem 
John Ford, They are now complemented these expanded re- 
visions lectures the Shakespeare Institute. Their purpose 
“throw light Ford’s genius tracing his work the 
emergence types dramatic writing highly characteristic their 
author bring out their distinguishing marks presenting 
them relation dominant dramatic types the drama the 
Jacobean Caroline years.” Accordingly the volume rich 
insights into the plays Webster, Shakespeare, Marlowe, etc. 

The dominant features Ford that are stressed are his emphasis 
suffering, not action, his class-conscious aristocratic code, his 
profound understanding suffering his ability present 
dramatic poetry. Leech remarks the estrangement between court 
popular drama comments Ford’s ability make accept 
the values his upper class world. The much-attacked comic 
characters subplots are defended because they bring out values 
characters contrast. With such foils Ford able ensure 
our esteem even for Giovanni, Octavio, Warbeck. 

Leech also probes into the tension between humanistic ideas 
traditional Christian ethics the resultant shifting values 
Jacobean dramas. Ever-resurgent scepticism found coexisting 
with inherited schemes values. 

The first chapter analyses Ford’s early poems other works 
discover them key influences tendencies which were de- 
veloped later. Then comes account Ford relation 
Jacobean tragedy which followed more detailed treatment 
his tragedies tragi-comedy. Leech means blind 
Ford’s defects—his narrow range, often careless contrivance, 
his fragile imaginative structures. But Leech impressed 
the dignifying human passion the human condition above 
all, the quality the poetry. one has more perceptively 
brought into relief the positive qualities Ford dramatist. 
useful list Ford’s writings survey the stage history 
the plays complete the volume. ironical that there have been 
almost many scholarly books Ford the present century 
there have been productions his plays since 1700. 

(22) JOHN FORD (FIVE PLAYS), ed. introd. Havelock 
Ellis. (Mermaid Dramabook). Y.: Hill Wang 1957, 
$1.65:—Ford wrote plays independently about collabora- 
The best known ones—best known because they appeared 
the old Mermaid edition which here reprinted—occur this 
collection. Ellis’s introduction best dismissed quaint period 
except for few insights. worth retaining, but one 
wishes that these editions would add least page which 
they made non-academic readers aware that modern scholarship 
has gone far beyond such introductions. But the important thing 
that the texts The Lover’s Melancholy, ‘Tis Pity, The Broken 
Heart, Love’s Sacrifice, Perkin Warbeck are made available 
again inexpensively, clean, completely re-set type. 
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ONTOLOGY, 
COSMOGONY, 
and PHYSICS 


Milton’s 


Walter Clyde Curry 


Walter Clyde Curry, distinguished Milton scholar, here analyzes the origins and unique construction the 
grand stage upon which Milton presents the drama human destiny Paradise Lost. this enlarged view 
Milton’s tremendous imaginative capacity and his deeply spiritual nature, the author provides firm basis for 
better understanding the poet’s methodology and clearer insight into his artistic accomplishments. 


Mr. Curry, now retired, was head the English department Vanderbilt University. His previous books 
include CHAUCER AND THE MEDIEVAL SCIENCES and SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHICAL PAT- 


TERNS. 


Available your bookstore from 


$5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY KENTUCKY PRESS 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


(23) LES FETES RENAISSANCE: ETUDES RE- 
UNIES PRESENTEES PAR JEAN JACQUOT. (Collection 
Choeur des Muses). Paris: Editions Centre National 
Recherche Scientifique (13 Quai Anatole-France, Paris 
1956, 492p illustrations, 32000 fr:—This heavy but at- 
tractive volume contains papers delivered conference 
historians musicologists who specialize the Renaissance. About 
half the papers center spectacles before 1600 not con- 
cern here. The rest are concerned with court ballets, feux d’arti- 
fices, pageants, coronation fétes, masques, carnivals, musical in- 
struments, celestial infernal visions fétes, triumphal arches, 
processions, the like during the 17C. 

Noteworthy are Jean Rousset’s “L‘Eau les Tritons dans 
les Fetes Ballets Cour,” Glynne Wickham’s “Contribution 
BEN JONSON DEKKER aux Fétes Couronnement 
Jacques Ier,” Gordon’s “Le Masque Memorable 
Chapman.” Shire Kenneth Elliott treat type 
popular song Scotland; M.-F. Christout illuminates aesthetic 
history with consideration “Les Feux d‘Artifices France 
1606 1628”; Vanuxem treats “Carrousel 1615.” 

The volume highly significant for students masques; 
stage devices; Renaissance, Mannerist, Baroque styles; Renais- 
sance music; Renaissance taste. The papers are richly illus- 
trated means figures music; the stimulating discussions 
which followed the papers are included. One envies the scholars 
who had the opportunity attend fruitful conference; 
privilege have its harvest capably edited presented. 

(24) THE GROWTH STRUCTURE ELIZABETHAN 
1956, 255p, $4.50:— The real need for scholarly, readable con- 
sideration Elizabethan comedy whole amply satisfied here. 
Part The Makings Elizabethan Drama, the roots are 
examined with economical thoroughness—the classical medieval 
heritages, popular, courtly, academic, oral traditions, Renais- 
sance theories comedy language, the kinds developments 
comedy, etc. Part II, Nature Art Strife chiefly devoted 


Shakespeare Jonson their background Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Nashe, Learned popular drama, despite clashes, are seen 
mutually fertilizing forces which culminate Shakespeare; 
but their fusion his work disrupted Jonson’s insistence 
stern critical standards. The result diverse breed: popular 
comedy fell lower level courtly learned comedy moved 
into narrower but interestingly diverse paths. The turning point 
was the war the theaters; the crucial difference was that be- 
tween the comedy Jonson Shakespeare. 

The book triumph condensation clarity, perception: 
had such, for comedies outnumbered tragedies 
Their very number enables greater accuracy than would possible 
history tragedies the tracing developments the 
mergings ramifyings popular tradition which needed 
tightening learned tradition which needed flexibility. 

Miss Bradbrook points out, “the conditions for under- 
standing Elizabethan comedy are ... present unusually 
favorable” because modern sympathy with primitive art with 
the symbolic rather than the logical structure poetry. Since 
she approaches her material this spirit, her book prime 
value critical study well history; indeed, could have 
expected nothing less from the author Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Poetry. 

good index, useful Chronological Table Plays, dis- 
criminating notes augment the value this balanced, thorough 
volume. 

(25) THE ENGLISH HISTORY PLAY THE AGE 
SHAKESPEARE Irving Ribner, Princeton University Press, 
366p, $5, will reviewed our next issue Miller 
Queens College. 

matter policy theory, Shakespeare excluded from 
this journal, but books editions devoted him are practice 
too ignored. However, should remembered 
that our review notices such works center their extra- 
Shakespearean significances. Other journals should consulted for 
reviews which center the Bard. 
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(26) SHAKESPEARE TRAGEDY THE ELIZABETHAN 
COMPROMISE Paul Siegel. New York University Press 
1957, 259p, $5. REVIEWED ROBERT MILLER, Queens 
College, NYC:—The heart this book interpretative analysis 
Hamlet, Othello Macbeth Ultimately inspired Till- 
yard’s The Elizabethan World Picture, Siege! proposes what Till- 
yard unclearly implied—the essential spirit which motivated 
integrated the many traditional images, allegories analogies 
that picture. Some may regret that Siegel locates this quintessence 
popularized Christian theology which calls “Christian 
humanism,” but the bases his view are inescapable. simply 
takes seriously what multitudinous seas now-little-read popular 
sermons, tracts devotionals tirelessly state: that providential, 
almost mechanical, order informs the apparent chaos the world 
inhabit—in short, that the universe all its phases the 
significant manifestation the single will its Creator. Armed 
with this familiar doctrine, Siegel attacks the plays freshly, with 
rewarding sensitivity the presence place conventional 
actions images the world Shakespearean tragedy, most 
significantly the area moral judgment where assumption 
absolute standards removes raised relativistic 
reactions the acts attitude characters, the pereeption 
Scriptural patterns action which impart religious res- 
onance Shakespearean drama (ex. the elaboration Iago 
“Judas” figure betraying Christian the “damnation” 
Othello). His discussion background cultural history extends 
sections the satirist Marston who typified one reaction 
the uncertainty accompanying the “break-up” the old Eliza- 
bethan order the “skeptic” Donne who, delighting the 
destruction the old ideals, typified another; but analysis here 
suffers from the attempt pigeonhole artists stature and 
variety. 

The book seems aimed those who, conservative historical 
grounds, have resisted such critical application the history 
ideas, for the rise “Christian humanism” presented 
phenomenon with social, political economic factors. (Elizabeth’s 
“compromise” the Old Aristocracy, New Aristocracy Bour- 
geoisie advanced the politically useful “Christian humanism” 
Ascham, Colet, More Elyot, which was practised Sidney, 
Ralegh Essex, furthered the Universities, specialized 
Hooker Castiglione; but the rise Puritan bourgeois materialism 
the 1590’s, coupled with James’ later support the “Italianate,” 
malcontent, Machiavellian “Old brought about 
its disintegration, with consequent cultural disillusionment.) 
Ironically, however, the generalized schematized historical 
survey will please only the predisposed, for comprehensive support 
general conclusions will not found. Some, furthermore, may 
legitimately question whether Christian-humanistic values liter- 
methods disintegrated completely the threshold decades 
the 17C. 


The significant contribution this book lies its general com- 
prehension world view attitude, which leads frequently 
splendid specific insights. The world Shakespeare’s tragedies 
seen version Bradley’s view “moral order that casts 
out evil the laws its own nature but that mysteriously con- 
tinues engender expels only through fearsome struggle 
which good well evil destroyed,” significantly extended 
“to make the order manifested the course the tragedies ex- 
plicitly Christian, its laws the laws ordained God, the evil with- 
the consequences man’s fall constantly threatening over- 
throw the entire hierarchy Although some emphasis 
placed upon the delineation evil characters reflections 
contemporary forces threatening the overthrow Christian pat- 
terns the plays, particularly the insistence upon sense 
divine providence” the recognition that “characters action 
suggest analogies with the Bible story.” Thus Othello damned 
the Italianate skeptic, Hamlet proceeds from right wing 
melancholia affirmation providential purpose becomes 
properly sacrificial for Denmark’s regeneration. What part the 
religious overtones play the aesthetic Shakespearean 
drama will, doubt, long argued; yet even those who depart 
from Siegel’s aesthetic must account for the increasingly apparent 
Christian dimensions the structure very language this 
indeed, later literatures. 

(27) SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 10: ANNUAL SURVEY 
SHAKESPEARIAN STUDY PRODUCTION, ed. Allardyce 
Nicoll. Y.: Cambridge Univ. Press, 179p plates, $4:— 
Significant for 17C specialists general are 
thorough survey scholarship since 1900 Shakespeare’s 
Roman Plays; Dover Wilson’s examination how well Shake- 


speare knew Latin, the influence translators, especially 
Golding; Spencer’s exploration Elizabethan conceptions 
Romans; Waith’s discovery special tragic mode Titus 
Andronicus, play whose characterization style modelled 
chiefly upon Ovid; rhetoric admiration amazes, elevates, 
surprises, that admiration tends replace Aristotle’s terror. 

Also general interest Merchant’s “Classical Costume 
Shakespearian Productions.” Its illustrations range from the 
earliest Shakespeare drawing, the Titus 1595, 
wherein the lower classes are attired dress’ the 
patricians clothing which approaches the genuine Roman. 
Richard Hosley ably treats Shakespeare’s use gallery over the 
stage. Students Roman plays such authors Jonson Lee 
will find the colection particularly useful. 

(28) WISELY BUT TOO WELL: SHAKESPEARE’S 
LOVE TRAGEDIES, Franklin Dickey. San Marino: Hunt- 
ington Library 1957 215p $5:—Popular abetted some 
critics, particularly the 20th century exalts intense love into 
passion which transcends ordinary morality, setting 
vaison coeur which resembles reason state except that 
tends more selfish individualistic. That the Elizabethan 
attitude toward what Bacon called “the mad degree love” was 
less sentimental romantic than the adulators love have made 
should be, commonplace any student the Renaissance 
the 17C. However, not without reason that Dickey feels 
necessary make anew length the points that Elizabethans 
saw love delightful folly comedy “savage, extreme, rude, 
cruel,” tragedy; that raging love disease which can sicken, 
madden, lead hell; that Romeo Juliet violent love turns 
comic folly into tragic disaster; that Troilus comedy tragedy 
mingle satirize lust posing true love, that Antony 
Cleopatra tragedy wrought the feminizing debilitating 
course true lust. short, Dickey contends that for the 
Elizabethans burning love was not purifving flame leading 
bliss but dangerous passion conducive melancholy, despair, 
death, effeminacy, further horrible passions, torments conscience, 
divine punishment. shows awareness other Elizabethan 
love ideals provides some useful introductory chapters them. 
But his detailed analyses the love tragedies hammers 
the view love destructive disease. 


The book may cautiously recommended corrective for 
undergraduates others who forget the practical consequences 
love need told that Shakespeare not Cupid’s prophet. 
They will find Dickey heavily indebted the scholarship Lily 
Campbell, acknowledges. But they need warned that 
overdependent upon secondary sources, some which have 
been discredited. For example, errs stating that “the first 
dramatists attempt the lofty theme the fall Antony 
Cleopatra were the French Senecans”; they were, course, 
preceded least plays entitled Cleopatra Tragedia written 
the Italians Giraldi Cintio (acted 1543) Spinello (1550), 
probably also Cesare Cesari’s play the same name (1552). 

(29) THE PELICAN SHAKESPEARE, general ed., Alfred 
Harbage (Penguin Books, 50¢ each), should not confused with 
the Penguin Shakespeare series from the same publishers. Ap- 
parently one cannot have too much good Bard. Each the 
Pelican volumes begins with two short useful essays Har- 
bage Shakespeare his Stage, The Texts the Plays. Then 
follows particular introduction for each play, all this material 
being aimed for high-school college students. The following 
appeared 1956: The Winter’s Tale, ed. Baldwin 
Measure for Measure, ed. Bald; Macbeth, cd. Harbage; 
Coriolanus, ed. Harry Levin. Four more have been added 1957: 
Henry IV, ed. Shaaber; Henry IV, ed. Allan Chester; 
Henry ed. Louis Wright Virginia Freund; Richard 
ed. Matthew Black. Essential notes are provided. Additional 
volumes are preparation. 


(30) THE SHAKESPEAREAN CIPHERS EXAMINED: 
ANALYSIS CRYPTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS USED 
EVIDENCE THAT SOME AUTHOR OTHER THAN WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE WROTE THE PLAYS COMMONLY AT- 
Friedman. Y.: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957 320p all 
began when ‘Captain’ Goulding damned Shakespeare neither 
scholar nor grammarian nor histerian added—this was 
1728—that all probability Shakespeare could not even write 
English. 1769, anonymous allegory, The Life and Adventures 
Common Sense, made what has been interpreted re- 
ference Bacon Shakespeare. James Wilmot 1785 was 
the first come out firmly for Bacon. Then began the flood 
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lunatic fringe attributions. result, Joseph Galland’s 
bibliography more than 1500 pages, completed 1947, proved 
too long too costly publish. His Digesta Anti-Shake- 
speareana: Historical Analytical Bibliography Shake- 
speare Authorship Identity Controversies available various 
libraries microfilm. 

The Friedmans have written fascinating book scientifically 
exposing the nonsense the cryptographic ‘proofs” reaching what 
they hopefully call “sedative results,” though probably too 
much accept that common sense scientific analysis will 
enough silence the asininities the pseudo-intellectual heirs 
Ignatius Donnelly, Elizabeth Wells Gallup, al. (Incidentally, 
al. includes the appropriately named Mr. Looney also Mr. Battey: 
the latter suggested that Defoe wrote the plays!) 

The Friedmans are professional 
they have little trouble thoroughly debunking the alleged 
cryptograms, ciphers, acrostics, anagrams, string ciphers, bilateral 
ciphers, odd number systems, etc, they were applied the 
fanatics. few the systems were scientifically valid: there 
the trouble was that they were not scientifically applied. Donelly’s 
system was system all. Begley’s anagrammatic treatment 
honorificabilitudinitatibus can produce varied results such 
the ‘proof’ produced the authors which triumphantly points 
Clemens the author! the same vein they demonstrate that 
Arensberg’s method can result not only his ‘discoveries’ but 
also in: “Gertrude Stein writ this great work.” 


The bock has great interest furnishes more than negative 
values. lucidly explains the principles Francis Bacon’s bi- 
lateral cipher given Augmentis Scientiarum—an ingeni- 
ous workable system when properly used. The principles nature 
proper cryptology are explained. Even persistent Baconians 
who ignore the conclusions the book will find helpful; for the 
Friedmans ironically give them hints how avoid the errors 
their predecessors. 


(31) NOTES WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE ROBERT 
TOFTE Fox (C. Fox, Valley House, Bishopston, 
Swansea, Wales) $3. 60p. 2nd ed. rev. enlgd.:—The contents are 
skeleton form, the reader being left draw his own conclusions. 


Fox gives brief life Tofte list his works points 
several parallels between passages Tofte’s poems Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. These are called allusions but are more probably 
coincidences commonplaces; such they are not without sig- 
nificance. The closest “parallel” treated one between the ship 
wrecks The Tempest Tofte’s Honours Academie. 

THE CHIEF RIVALS CORNEILLE RACINE. 
Translated into English blank verse Lacy Lockert. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt Univ. Press 1956:—This collection almost im- 
portant for students English drama for lovers 
theatre; for the authors here represented were for the most part 
popular had proportional influence upon English writers. Lock- 
ert provides translations dozen plays, Jean Mairet’s So- 
phonisbe; Tristan Mariane; Saiil and Scevole 
Ryer; Rotrou’s Venceslas and Cosroes; Thomas Corneille’s 
Laodice and Comte d’Essex; Andronic J.-B. Campistron; 
Zenobie; Voltaire’s Zaire. They are meaningful for ap- 
preciation Corneille, Racine, Moliére are Marlowe, Lyly, 
Jonson for understanding Shakespeare. They throw into relief 
the greatness the major geniuses not infrequently help 
explain what obscure them. 

The collection doubly unique, first, because its counterpart 
French does not exist, the plays being scattered out-of-print 
editions scholarly reprints; secondly because English versions 
most them have never before appeared. 

Such collection makes one realize how great the contribu- 
tion scholarship appreciation. For the guif between major 
minor writers not wide appears be: the major ones 
have been studied, their virtues have been pointed out scholars 
interpreted actors, result, those who would overlook 
merits have been made conscious them. These small fry have 
been more ignored than appreciated. But they too have their 
good, some proves pure. There are, course, vast pedes- 
trian deserts them, Lockert’s pentameters sometimes make 
them bleaker. But catches much their spirit con- 
gratulated for capturing much the grace thrill the originals 
combining with accuracy rendering. accompanies each 
play with judicious introduction. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORY PLAY 
THE AGE SHAKESPEARE 


Irving Ribner 


This book fills the long-felt need for comprehensive examination the English play the 
16th and 17th centuries. Starting with definition the history play distinct dramatic genre, 
the author proceeds analyze and classify individual plays the period. the most important dra- 
matist his age, Shakespeare received particular attention, and his plays are studied relation 
similar works his contemporaries. Full use made the vast body scholarship which the last 
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pages. 


Order from your bookstore, 
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years has produced new insights into Renaissance historiography and Renaissance drama. Includes 
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MALCONTENT ELIZABETHAIN: JOHN MAR- 
STON (1576-1634) José Paris: Didier rue 
Sorbonne), 1955, 350p, thoroughness, French 
scholarship can sometimes “Germanic” the somewhat pejora- 
tive use that term. cannot, course, blamed for 
the traditional French university requirements length ex- 
haustiveness dissertations. The miracle that something be- 
yond heavy pedantry achieved such Procrustean limits. 

Exhaustive sometimes exhausting) his study Marston 
certainly is: here everything Marstonian: biography, the poem 
“Pygmalion” examined against survey Renaissance licentious 
poetry, Marston satire, detailed considerations all the plays 
just about everything related them; searchings into the influ- 
ences Seneca, Montaigne, Lucan; thorough exposition 
dramatic techniques; classifications analyses the dramatic 
characters; analyses language style; psychological sketch 
the playwright; survey his reputation critical opinions 
about him—not mention charts, family tree, documents, pas- 
sages representative fin siécle licentious verse, borrowings 
from the Spanish Tragedy, note Eastward Ho. bibliog- 
raphy. Nor this all: Axelrad needs only mention something 
like humors, off essay humor literature scholar- 
ship. The approach that American seminar 
Marston given students who are almost completely ignorant 
Renaissance drama. the book could described perfect 
vade for shipwrecked student who had salvaged books 
except the works Marston. short, the book ideal for 
amateurs desirous becoming specialists, but for specialists 
Renaissance drama—who, after all, are most likely read it— 
there the task reading through pages the familiar 
search for the fresh valuable insights new information which 
hidden the thick forest thorough scholarship. For example, 
discovers Marston’s literary beginnings his essential 
preoccupations, the two themes sex hypocrisy; discovers 
significant borrowings from Montaigne the plays, borrowings 
hitherto unnoticed; too, Marston shown have pillaged The 
classifications character types mannerisms that 
his best. 

Despite our strictures, there can doubt that Malcont- 
ent Elizabethain far the best most comprehensive avail- 
able treatment Marston. 

IV: SATIRES; POPULAR POETRY; HEBREW STUDIES; 

17C PROSE 


(33) Professor RAY ARMSTRONG Lehigh University 
the author the following review (1) William RANKINS, 
Seven Satires, ed. Davenport. Liverpool Reprints No. Y.: 
Grove Press, $1.00. (2) “The Whipper Pamphlets” Part John 
WEEVER, The Whipping the Satyre, ed. Davenport. Liver- 
pool Reprints No. Y.: Grove Press, $1.25. Part Nicholas 
BRETON, Whippinge; Edward GUILPIN, The Whipper the 
Satyre his Pennance, ed. Davenport. Liverpool Reprints No. 
Grove Press, $1.25:—The satire the earlier English 
Renaissance not, the whole, very good. may properly claim 
the glance the doctoral candidate, the attention the literary 
historian, the nicest scrutiny the literary detective, but the 
well advised reader will avoid it. regularly lacking those 
qualities that satisfactory satire must have and usually, fact, 
seems have been written men whose modest talents lay 
quite other areas. 

The writers are strange many ways, but they are 
partly explicable youngsters suffering from fad. Latin 
ture had its Horace, its Persius, and its Juvenal (especially the 
last), and English literature must have them too know the 
reason why. Thus they assumed the toga the child assumes the 
buckskin shirt and the coonskin cap, with one great difference: the 
child knows that merely dressing up; these writers forgot it. 
They saw themselves laying about them with scourge, while 
much the time they wielded only feather duster after all. 
readable satirist needs, inter alia, the satirical temperament; 
literacy even university education not enough. 

Thus arise the characteristic faults these writers. For one 
thing, their self-consciousness regularly calls attention their 
own poses and demands the reader’s admiration; they dramatise 
themselves beyond utility. Satyre sauage sport,” 
says Rankins one these volumes. hate the world, and 
yet hate not bee, Because perforce, euen what am,” 
says Guilpin another them; and goes. 

Again, they suffer from the lack wit, particularly unhappy 
English satirist. They abound plays words, often making 


point: “He that accord wrong would altered see, 
cord right should haltered be.” 

Worst all, least for the general reader good will, 
their parochial obscurity, not all which may blamed the 
laws. Hence the privy allusions, the thickly veiled parodies 
someonc else’s lines, the personal references, the learned peri- 
phrases that make ordinary reader long for some forthright, 
manly cynic whose Marston Marston and whose Dekker Dekker. 
Probably, too, they felt that they affected wider and more signifi- 
cant audience than they did; they are like Little Theatre group 
whose production “The Twelve-Pound Look” going make 
Moscow and London blush. 

For these and other reasons this body writing generally 
unrewarding, and one need surprised that has not com- 
monly been available. Alden, for instance, half century 
ago, could not see copy Seven Satires when was writing 
this material and had depend hearsay when mentioned 
it. more remarkable, however, that Seven Satires should have 
survived all than that should have survived only the 
Huntington copy. 

the other hand, surely desirable that the cause 
English studies everything should available just case. 
still not too late pay another tribute Liverpool for its great 
service issuing not only obvious desiderata like Hall and 
Habington, but these earnest, threadbare, far-sought pamphlets. 
inexpensive, pleasingly printed, textually conscientious, and season- 
ably annotated, they their material more honor than deserves, 
and they benefit whoever with any perverse motive wishes 
examine it. 

The organization Rankins’ Seven Satires determined 
the astrological appropriateness the days the week: Friday 
attacks the amorous, Tuesday the volatile, and on.-It patient, 
reientless work flat Kansas, despite kindly effort 
apologia. There much watery diffuseness: “But who 
thinkes the substance is,/ Erres, and his wit doth wander much 
amisse.” And Rankins with suicidal disinterestedness has chosen 
conclude several sections elaborately pointing out that his 
harsh words not, course, apply you, and you, and you, but 
only those individuals who .It hard imagine more 
hapless procedure. 

addition there are other verses, mainly religious. Curiously 
they suggest that divine verse was far more Rankins’ metier than 
satire was, and there are some interesting reminiscences Donne. 

The Whipping the Satyre, persuasively attributed 
John Weever, Satan set cast out Satan. other words, satire 
undertakes attack satire without becoming exactly satirical. 
project doomed from the start. Opening with passage 
generally banal and unserviceable allegory, proceeds in- 
vade Marston, Johnson, and some third contemporary—Guilpin, 
according the editor. There good deal common sense 
it—a woman who smiles company not necessarily Messalina 
—but tireless earnestness dominates it. 

Whipping, probably Breton, replies Weever poem 
reminiscent the Book Proverbs: 

not churle, nor yet exceed cheere. 
Hold fast thine owne, pay truely what thou owest: 
Sell not too cheape, and doe not buy deare: 
Tell but few, what secret ere thou knowest, 
And take good heed whom, what thou shewest: 
Loue God, thy self, thy wife, thy children, friend, 
Neighbor, and seruant, and make end. 
the best production the group, the most civilized, the easiest, 
the most temperate. But The Whipper the Satyre takes right 
back into familiar territory. attributed plausibly Edward 
Guilpin, himself, noted, perhaps one Weever’s butts 
The Whipping. 

student English satire will overlook these volumes 
fail grateful for their appearance. Every university library 
should have them. addition, however, only the ruthless pursuer 
verbal resemblances will wish seek them out, perhaps the 
equally ruthless Why does Rankins locate the 
ghost Lais “Lacus And just what why 
“imbry 

(34) “Mildmay FANE’s Political Satire” HarvLibBull 
04-64, treats another minor but significant satirist. The author. 
Eleanor Withington Queens College, notes that Fane satire was 
last resource when the years indecision before the Com- 
monwealth renewed his faith old values despaired victory 
for them. was Royalist but ultimately pacifist troubled 
weaknesses all parties the Civil War; usually ad- 
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dressed himself rather limited circle Presbyterian kinsmen. 
indulges wit, word play, enblems, types, paradoxes, 
obscurities; yet was closer than Milton “to the values not 
the voice Pope, Swift, and the wits. .the Earls 
Oxford.” Dr. Withington concludes that didacticism distinguished 
Fane’s satire. “His attacks reformers were witty expositions 
olde religious political ideas. achieve his purpose em- 
ployed the Royalists’ favorite epigram character, but his old- 
fashioned wit drawn from proverbs, folk slang,” differed 
Elizabethan satire, being more ironic stenographic. 
was attached certain religious assumptions underlying the 
social order that spoke for short season through the old 
symbois with the indignation that can lift satire above mere 
derision. Dr. Withington provides copious extracts from the satires, 
printing them for the first time. 

(34) “Toward Understanding HEBREW 
STUDIES” Jewish Social Studies subjects 
are more guessed about subjected more wild generalizations 
than the problem the extent nature Hebrew studies 
the 17C. Dr. Israel Baroway (Queens College), preceded this 
article with “The Accentual Theory Hebrew Prosody” ELH 
showed that George Wither understood 
Hebrew. Indeed, Wither’s efforts wrest secrets meaning 
form from the original Holy Writ raises questions: was the pur- 
suit the Sacred Tongue extraordinary phenomenon 
familiar, specialized, aspect the religio-humanistic tradi- 
tion? Was part the education gentleman? What was the 
range Semitic scholarship before Wither? Baroway gives 
definitive answers for the simple reason that complex researches 
are still needed. the end advancing this knowledge, 
clarifies what has been done what remains done this 
most obscure area Renaissance intellectual history. The survey 
which provides helps eliminate blind alley researches 
needless duplications; clears away errors points weaknesses 
various approaches the subject; charts path further 
investigation. 

(35) SIR THOMAS VISION (1616) RICH- 
ARD NICCOLS OTHER ENGLISH SOURCES NATHAN. 
HAWTHORNE’S THE SCARLET LETTER. Facs. reprod. 
with introd. Alfred Reid. Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsi- 
miies Reprints 1957, 222p, $7.05:—2 years ago Dr. Reid’s The 
Yellow the Scarlet Letter judioiously convincingly de- 
the thesis that Hawthorne had made significant use 
works the Overbury murder which borrowed from 
the Atheneum supplemented with other accounts the 
trial. These related documents are here conveniently 
assembied: part the Loseley Mss, Greville’s Five Years 
King James 1643, Sparke’s preface The Narrative History 
King James, trial accounts from Howelt’s Complete Collection, 
Niccois’ poem. Sir Robert Overbury’s Vision, 1661. cogent in- 
troduction, Reid recapitulates reenforces his earlier arguments. 
The interest the collection extends beyond Hawthorne specialists 
those whose focus 17C life, literature, history. The 
were separately available, but their convenient conjunction 
enabies steady view some 17C trials, the literature prop- 
aganda, the Overbury case. particular Niccols’ 
imaginative lurid poem, crude its interpretations some- 
what monotonous its regular metrical beat, but powerful its 
insights. 

(36) THE COMMON MUSE: ANTHOLOGY POPU- 
BRITISH BALLAD POETRY, XVth-XXth CENTURY. Ed., 
introd. notes Vivian Sola Pinto Allan Edwin Rodway. 
Y.: Philosophical Library 1957, 482p, $10:—English popular 
poetry, though influential the works Shakespeare, Marvell, 
Rochester, mention only few from the 17C, has been inac- 
cessible most readers well “grossly neglected unfairly de- 
despite the fact that has been main source 
vitality English poetry.” With textual care stimulating 
intreduction, the compilers present ballads, broadsides, related 
popular works classified under “General” (subdivided under such 
headings Social Criticism; Manners Fashions; Portents 
Frodigies), Amatory (Rural, Urban, Vocational, Clerical, Mar- 
tial, Virginal). The 17C content includes boisterous sea-fights, 
John Gadbury’s ballad the Popish Plot, drinking songs, the 
less familiar works like Turner’s “Dish 
Lenten Stuffe” (1612), stirring ballads rapes murders, 
lovers witches, widows tinkers. 

Here verse which makes vivacity guts what 
lacks polish quality. ranges from the macabre the 
sentimental, the lumbering the rollicking. And well 


remember that men letters were far from despising street 
ballads kindred forms. Selden, Pepys, Sackville collected 
broadsides; Bishop Corbet not only wrote but sang ballads: Suck- 
ling adapted the form for his Ballade upon Wedding, Dorset 
did not spurn the form. Marvell made successful use the ballad 
form his poems political satire. 

17C works occupy about third this delightful volume. Its 
content might called well English sometimes defiled but 
always lively, true example verse language that common 
men use. 

The poems the copious Appendix well some the main 
sections are frequently crude, lewd, spicy. Some them could 
make Rochester blush. 

(87) JOHN BUNYAN, THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, in- 
trod. Alexander Witherspoon. Y.: Pocket Library 1957, 
book which “anticipated most the literary develop- 
ments” the hundred years which followed its writing once 
more made available, this time with brief, perceptive introdu- 
ction. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE, ed. Shaaber. 
(Harper English Literature Series) Harper Bros. 1957, 
$6. 494p:—Dr. Shaaber’s anthology admirably satisfies the criteria 
which have set for reviewing college litera 
ture. The texts are based the best early editions mss, with 
the essential minimum emendation. Thus Areopagitica taken 
from copy the 1644 ed. Religio Medici (almost 3/5 
the whole), follows the 1643 ed. except for number superior 
readings which Denonain reported his 1953 ed. that work. 
This taking advantage Denonain’s contribution typical 
Shaaber’s care present the resuits recent scholarship. His 
are gratifyingly lucid: avoids the pitfalls 
cuteness, quaintness, turgidity which trapped previous antholo- 
gists 17C literature. Laudable his concentration literary art 
high order his resistance the frailty attempting 
encompass the whole range 17C thought: excludes all but 
necessary minimum selections introductory material devoted 
background, social significance, history, philosophy, 

The general introduction surveys the fieid prose according 
17C genres. Then follow selections, most them complete, 
Breton, Donne, Milton, Earle, Fuller, Taylor, Cowley, Evelyn, 
Temple, Bunyan, Pepys, Halifax, Behn, along with welcome 
extracts trom Urquhart’s account the Admirable Chrichton. 
Each these writers provided with introduction 
bibliography which discriminates between scholarship and ap- 
preciative essays. Many the selections are the inevitable an- 
thologized ones such Bacon’s “Of Studies,” Burton’s utopia, 
Pilgrims Progress; choices like Dryden’s “Apology for Heroick 
Poetry,” Halifax’s advice his daughter, Butler’s “Modern 
Politician” provide variety. would well provide genre 
bibliographies supplement the author bibliographies. 

ELIZABETHAN JACOBEAN PROSE 1550-1620, 
ed. Kenneth Muir. (Pelican Book English Prose). Penguin 
Books 1956, 300p. 85¢ paper:—These short, significant selections 
original spelling are sections: the picture the age; the 
movement ideas; the world imagination, feeling comic in- 
vention; the criticism the arts. They include the vigorous, un- 
plain style Recusants Protestant travellers, 
fiction writers, pamphleteers, preachers; the rhythms the 
Ciceronians; examples euphuism Senecanism; the translation 
prose North the Authorized Version; the artifices Arcadi- 
anism; Bacon’s periodic styles; Hooker’s marshalled 
prose; the prose controversy wit weariness, 
comedy tragedy. One’s sole objection that the courses 
this rich feast are not even greater length. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE 1620-1700, ed. 
Peter Ure (Pelican English Prose II) Penguin Bks 1956, 
85¢ paper:—Like the vol. this excellent series, this 
collection high quality, low joy the intelligent 
reader, useful tool the student; and like its companion 
well represented; along with them are lesser figures such 
interpreted. might expected, the “literary” writers are 
well represented; along with them are lesser figures such 
Raymond, Mundy, Halkett, Frank, extra-literary writers like 
Overton, Winstanley, Nayler, Hook, Cromwell. 

(40A) THE AGE SHAKESPEARE, ed. Boris Ford. Vol 
Guide English Literature. Penguin Bks, rev. ed. 1956, 
95¢:—Accounts the social setting the Elizabethan 
literary Renaissance Salingar lead lan Watt 
Elizabethan light reading, Peter Ure Daniel, Raleigh, Chap- 
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Mariowe, Knights Ben Jonson, Salingar Tourneur, 
John Jump Midleton’s tragedies, Theodore Redpath 
Bacon, Wilfred Miller words music, Enright 
comedy. 

survey the poets, prose-writers, dramatists the 
English literary Renaissance,” the volume incomplete, though 
Salingar gives soundly packed general account the age 
its literature. But the semi-specialized essays which follow, neglect 
Elizabethan fiction, voyage literature, religious writings, 
most omissions are pardonable, for better have happy 
attempt cover everything the English renaissance one 
volume. 

Much the content will familiar readers SCN: has 
been often lectured but seldom, alas, well expressed. The 
chief value the book for professors that involves the best 
modern scholarship. For the undergraduate, highly use- 
ful vade mecum. 

(40B) FROM DRYDEN JOHNSON, Boris Ford. Vol. 
The Pelican Guide English Literature. Penguin Bks 1957, 
512p, 95¢:—It surprising find that Age Dryden Johnson 
given more pages this series than the Age Shakespeare— 
but the reason is, probably, that several other “Penguins” cover 
aspects Elizabethan literature. Certainly this recent volume 
the series more thorough comprehensive than its predecessor. 
all parts the series, there anexcellent list books 
for further reading reference, quick run-over the social 
setting literary scene. The essays directly the 17C treat 
Dryden, Butler, Rochester; Language, Restoration Comedy, 
Literary Theory Criticism, Literature Science. Perhaps the 
only serious fault earlier volumes this series avoided here— 
some inattention some the best American scholarship (though 
fail here see mention Hooker’s Dennis). The work may 
warmly recommended undergraduates M.A. students, particu- 
larly they skip classes need reliable guide. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, THE HISTORY IDEAS 


(41) Sampson, PROGRESS THE AGE REASON: 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY THE PRESENT DAY. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1956, 260p belief human prog- 
ress still tenable? “progressive” philosophy history developed 
during the European Enlightenment, according Sampson: as- 
sumptions about the growth modern science especially about 
the empiricist approach knowledge implicit science, contri- 
buted the idea progress. Montaigne, Bacon, Descartes, Pas- 
cal shaped world whose mental preconceptions were qualitatively 
different from the medieval world. The new one was “characterized 
confidence, optimism, insatiable curiosity and scepticism.” 

Sampson probes into the roots this new conception analyses 
the relevant thought Bacon, Descartes, Pascal. their work 
discovered the first stage the development the idea 
progress, the view that capacity for progress peculiar prop- 
erty human nature.” Then came attempts found science 
human nature science psychology “the realization that 
the application human intelligence offered better prospects 
solving the many problems that beset” men than “traditional re- 
liance the dogmas authority the shape the ancient in- 

The Introduction the chapter “The New Method: Science 
Progress” deal directly with 17C thought. The rest the vol- 
ume less pertinent the 17C, being devoted 18C ideas, par- 
ticularly perfectibility, their impact upon modern thought, with 
chapters the eschatology progress, the decline natural law, 
Hegelianism, Marxism, etc. The prime interest the book is, ac- 
cordingly, for students the history ideas from 1700 the 
present. 

Sampson’s conclusion cautious: there some historical justi- 
fication for believing that men are often capable mastering their 
fears power urges means intelligence adjusting their 
behavior changing, more exciting conditions. 

(42) THE COPERNICAN REVOLUTION: PLANETARY 
ASTRONOMY THE DEVELOPMENT WESTERN 
THOUGHT Thomas Kuhn. Harvard Univ. Press 1957, 315p 
$5.50:—How are new patterns scientific thought produced? 
Making case-study the Copernican Revolution its multitu- 
dinous ramifications, Kuhn brilliantly demonstrates that was 
nurtured not isolated pure astronomical tradition but had 
multiple roots many different seemingly unrelated fields. 
“Because its plurality,” writes, using another image, “the 
Copernican Revolution offers ideal opportunity discover how 
with what effect the concepts many different fields are woven 
into single fabric thought. Copernicus himself was special- 


ist, mathematical astronomer, But the direction his re- 
search was often determined developments quite foreign as- 
tronomy.... Among these were medieval changes the analysis 
falling stones, the Renaissance revival ancient mystical 
philosophy which widened the terrestrial horizons Renaissance 
man.” Furthermore, Revolutionibus only assimilated 
men able create new physics, new conception space, 
new idea man’s relation God.” 

Accordingly, Kuhn’s admirably lucid text combines the best 
techniques historians ideas with the methodology histor- 
ians science. Indeed, has admirable term for his central 
interdisciplinary ties.” devotes chapters 
the ancient two-sphere universe, the problem the planets, the 
two-sphere universe Aristotelian thought, Aristotelianism 
recast the Copernicans. There follow two chapters primary 
interest students the 17C: The Assimilation Copernican 
Astronomy, The New Universe. 

The reaction among literary men was first uniquivocally 
negative tone. Bartas indulged poetic sarcasm about the 
absurd jest that the earth moves: even poet knew that arrow 
shot straight returned its source, would not the earth 
below moved! The philosopher Bodin knew that the unwieldy 
earth were moving, buildings would topple wine would spill 
they earthquake. Calvin quoted Psalm clear state- 
ment that the earth “cannot moved.” Kuhn moves through 
the gradual changes attitude reflected Donne’s uneasiness 
Milton’s refusal take sides abstruse technical controversy. 
And his story goes through Tycho, Kepler, Galileo, etc. 
the decline Ptolemaic Astronomy the rebuilding Coper- 
nicanism suit Newtonian world machine. The story both old 
fascinating, but Kuhn tells with new perspective which 
makes even more fascinating. Strangely enough, however, 
overlooks Burton’s ANATOMY, whose astronomical sections pre- 
sent what, our opinion, the best mirror the impact 
Copernicanism. 

THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS THE DUTCH AR- 
MINIANS. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press 1957, 176p $3.75:— 
Dr. Colie’s subtitle inadequately describes the range her mate- 
rial, for she emulates Bacon taking almost all knowledge 
her province. The Dutch Remonstrants Arminians, Philippus 
Limborch Jean Clerc, get their due attention, the 
Cambridge Platonists Henry More Cudworth. But much, 
even more, attention paid Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza—or, 
rather, these three they were misinterpreted imperfectly 
understood Dutch English alike. For the historian 17C 
ideas beset muddle loosely used terms, careless assump- 
tions, misconceptions, deliberate distortions. Miss Colie points 
out, “much the distinction vital the life controversy de- 
pended upon the precise shading each writer applied the words 
used. For this, logic not very useful us, and our ear be- 
comes only slowly attuned the subtleties 17C 
great strength her book that she has nice ear for such 
distinctions able translate into the comprehensible what 
baffling most scholars. Light enlightenment were undoubtedly 
there, Miss Colie does well dispute the exclusive claims the 
18C those terms, but that light all too often hidden 
bushels appears fitfully chameleon-like diversity. Miss Colie 
brings into the open puts into focus. 

She shows that there was informal, mutually advantageous 
alliance between the Platonists the Remonstrants; that both 
were latitudinarian enough open their minds the leading 
thinkers their times moderate enough oppose the extremes 
current thought—the narrowness Calvinist predestination, re- 
fusal tolerance true believers, failure recognize that 
denial liberty conscience threatened the stability the state. 
They also opposed the mere mechanism therefore atheism) 
which were attributed Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza; denial 
miracles; overconcentration the mundane, etc. 

Colie concludes that Arminianism began result 
common-sense, humanistic attitude toward religion, metaphysics, 
physics, human society which attracted men good will 
England Holland; gave authority Mede, Whichcote, More, 
Cudworth, took much from their philosophical idealism, 
spreading their ideas the continent where they served 
“ramparts against unbelief wells living water the mate- 
rialistic desert lying all before them.” Thus, “the Arminian 
Platonist traditions became inextricably mingled exert force 
upon European thinking much assumed effect anony- 
mous. This tradition’s triumph, part human thought 

postscript must congratulate the author the 


ous flow her style, her art which conceals art, the almost 
unmatched clarity ease with which she transforms the turbid 
but fertile waters 17C thought into clear, well-charted stream 
interrelations between Dutch English thought need such 
charting. Miss Colie incorporates the best discoveries current 
scholarly navigators these mingled waters, but she always 
trace back the original springs. result, she 
introduces much from hitherto untapped sources. 

(44) JOSEPH GLANVILL: ANGLICAN APOLOGIST, 
Jackson Cope. St. Washington University Studies 1956, 
184p, $3.75:—No writer more richly reflects the thought currents 
Restoration England than Joseph Glanvill. From 1661, the date 
his first publication, 1680, when died, mirrored what 
called climate opinion” his period. Possibly because 
this eclecticism the vast amount research required deal 
properly with it, has been somewhat slighted passed 
over rapidly scholars. Leslie Stephen’s D.N.B. life him 
good sketch, the biography Ferris Greenslet (1900) 
pleasant but far from profound general survey. John Owen the 
introduction his edition Glanvill’s Scepsis Scientifica (1885) 
Moody Prior his largely unpublished Joseph Glanvill 
the New Science (Univ. Chicago dissertation, 1930), capably 
treat his significance scientific thought far show thal 
his apparent inconsistencies are not irreconcilable. (Despite their 
excellent work, Glanvill still amazes some because allegedly re- 
tained “superstitious” belief witchcraft although cham- 
pioned the “new” science and methodical scepticism. The fact, 
course, that sought out examined the evidence for witch- 
craft, sifted the light the science his day, found that 
the accumulated data pointed the existence almost 
surely scientific observations the interreactions heat 
and water and pressures point the existence boiling.) Hart- 
wig Habicht’s Joseph Glanvill: ein spekultiver Denker (Zurich, 
1936), attempts with only partial success fit Glanvill’s ideas 
into consistent coherent system. 

Dr. Cope has last succeeded making sense out this 
baffling diversity: “Glanvill’s ostensibly diverse interests atti- 
tudes fall into focus form unified pattern, see him 
the role religious and, times, theological apologist for the 
Anglican establishment, not that philosopher. recognize 
this relieves the fruitless impertinence pointing out 
his epistemological missteps.” Glanvill saw his aim consistently 
pursued it, employing attitudes toward man’s knowledge doing 
“with casual abandonment philosophical harmony.” 

other words, Cope faces accepts what many naive earnest 
scholars forget when they are dealing with 17C controversial lit- 
erature, namely that 17C debates, authors did not necessarily 
believe their own arguments the postulates which they were 
based. They were casuists, willing use one set arguments 
convince one group readers with reasoning mere rhetoric 
based assumptions held that group. Cheek jowl with these 
arguments, such debaters unhesitatingly placed other sets per- 
suasions, basing them notions which were inconsistent with the 
postulates used before. Even Milton (or should say, “Milton, 
especially”?) was willing use the “wrong” reasons rhetorical 
tricks lure his readers the “right” conclusions. 

Cope devotes chapters Glanvill’s life friends; his apolo- 
getics Anglicanism; his doctrine world spirits preached 
age reason; his scepticism Platonism; his importance 
the history prose style. During the course all this, Glan 
vill’s numerous works are carefully analyzed, assessed, interre- 
lated. Their background, influence, and current sginificance are 
carefully treated. easy task cover much with clarity, 
accuracy, and perspective. Dr. Cope has succeeded all these re- 
spects. 

(45) HUYGENS. Rosalie Colie, ‘SOME THANKFULNESSE 
CONSTANTINE’: STUDY ENGLISH INFLUENCE 
UPON THE EARLY WORKS CONSTANTIJN HUYGENS. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 1956, 191p:—Huygens lived for 
years left behind him vols. poems, letters, many un- 
published works. Indeed, was “almost too good exemplar 
his for Miss Colie. provided embaras richesse. 
she narrowed the poetic scientific stimulus which Huygens 
derived from his early journeys England. But she deals with 
him first the virtuoso who epitomized the great period Hol- 
land which lived, one who “struck almost the full chord 
17C life.” Diplomat, polyglot, connoiseur, musician, man re- 
ligion, was above poet man letters. translated 
poems Jonson, Quarles, Donne, criticized the English court 
verse satire called Costelick Mal,” (The Costly Folly): Dr. 
Colie puts some into English verse shows its bases Eng- 
lish sermons. 


“Huygen’s translation into Dutch nineteen poems John 
Donne was his chief service link between the literatures 
England his country.” Indeed, the Dutchman hailed Donne 
“first among poets” well best orator. Like the Dutch divine 
Johannes van Wtenbogaerd, Donne’s preaching “was either simple 
passionate, but each case was natural; they played role 
the pulpit which they must put off home.” Inasmuch Huy- 
gens elsewhere remarks upon the Dean St. Paul’s “incompar- 
able rhetoric the pulpit,” one can only conclude that Huygens’ 
conception the natural was rather Marinistic. any rate, the 
translations the poems have many importances, not the least 
which that they convey the meanings which one Donne’s con- 
temporaries found such poems “The Ecstacy.” Miss Colie 
provides few passages these translated from Dutch into 
literal English; more would desirable. Her further chapters 
deal with “An Advancement Learning,” “Salamon’s House 
London,” “Salamon’s House the Hague,” and Regimen 
Health”—that is, with Baconian influences Huygens’ connec- 
tions with the scientist inventor, Cornelis Drebbel. For two 
things mainly attracted him England, its poetic modes the 
brilliant light early English science. Miss Colie ably deals with 
both these aspects, with Huygens’ 
tegrity,” with his work link, intellectual diplomatic be- 
tween the Dutch English, with his own delightful personality. 

(46) THE HOLY PRETENCE: STUDY CHRISTIAN- 
ITY REASON STATE FROM WILLIAM PERKINS 
JOHN WINTHROP George Mosse. Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
1957, 159p, work ranks with Woodhouse’s 
Puritanism Liberty Alan Simpson’s Puritanism Old New 
England one the great studies Puritanism. centers 
William Perkins, the founder Puritan casuistry; his disciple, 
William Ames, whose casuistry more thorough characterized 
greater stress upon the practicality faith; John Winthrop, 
who tried accomplish what Perkins Ames had attempted 
more theoretical fashion—to square faith with politics, recon- 
cile identify reason state, least “right” reason state 
with Christian ethics. For, Francis Hastings told the Eliza- 
bethan Commons, “Religion and policy may well stand together.” 
Similarly Jacobean pamphleteer advised his King that un- 
reasonable people should brought the royal bidding 
through “some craft some holy pretence.” Thomas Edwards 
rightly accused all sides the Civil War “pious frauds, holy 
but what failed see was “that such frauds de- 
ceits imply much more than mere hypocrisy” and “were, perhaps, 
sincere attempts meet the challenge ‘policy’ reason 
state.” 

Though Mosse centers Puritanism, convinced the 
essential similarity the “holy pretence” all the Christian 
thought the 17C. Accordingly first treats the acceptance 
Machiavellianism England stages, represented the works 
Edward Dacres, John Melton, James Bovey. Then Mosse 
shows that although the Divines did not adapt Machiavelli him- 
self their purposes, they derived ideas from theology which were 
the end approximate the Florentine’s thought. Moreover, 
this casuistic theology was not merely Protestant: the Puritan 
debt this respect Catholic casuistry clearly demonstrated 
the third Chapter. Botero’s treatises were connecting links; for 
underneath his moral direction utilitarian basis: religious doc- 
trine adhered because without there can suc- 
cessful reason state. Religion can cause commerce popula- 
tion strengthens the state. The statesman needs 
merely ensure that his actions are tune with God they will 
successful—and can ensure this getting the judgment 
his father confessor. Following this lead, Casuists both sides 
the Reformation decided that sinful policy could truly ac- 
counted wise political then tended reverse that statement: 
truly godly policy had both wise political. 

After all, there were Scriptural precedents, they were cited 
variously Jesuits, Puritans, Anglicans: they ‘justified’ equivo- 
cation biblical examples “policy” “discretion” “pru- 
dence”: Jesus’s use parables that the listening Jews failed 
understand him; Abraham’s lie that Sarah was his sister; 
Joshua’s use ambush; Paul’s failure speak out directly 
against worship Diana Ephesus; Israel’s Sabbath-breaking 
the 7-day march around Jericho; the lie the Eguptian mid- 
wives Pharaoh about the whereabouts the Israelite children; 
God’s lessons David “policy” against the Philistines; 
Did not Proverbs sanction the ordering human affairs dis- 
cretionary skill: “Discretion shall preserve Such examples 
approach what commonly known Machiavellianism reason 
state parallels them are not far seek the careers 
Puritan politicians and so-called Christian kings. course 


17C Christian cited these scriptural instances justifying mere 
secular ends. But reason state for the sake godly society, 
reason state which basically guided God—that was quite 
another matter. the “right” circumstances, with proper 
tion, with the approval father confessor conscience, 
“policy” could Christian. There could kind deceit 
called dolus bonus, that good conceit”—such Joshua’s act 
Rahab’s denial that she had hidden the Israelite spies. 

Machiavelli had stated that man who wants good must 
perish among many men who are evil. But was unthinkable 
that true religion would impractical 17C 
casuists, Anglican, Puritan, Roman Catholic gradually argued 
themseives developed their theology into doctrine rather like 
that reason state—into what might called “reason 
faith.” 

Mosse shows, step step, how apparently sincere men grad- 
ually assimilated “policy” into Christian thought under such names 
“prudence.” 

(47) “Translating the Hebrew BIBLE” David Daiches, 
his Literary Essays (N. Y.: Library 1957, $4.75) 
Comparison different translations best-known passages shows 
that every language, sometimes every age, produces its own 
Bible. The Authorized Version “has tone, even 
meaning, different from that the original from that any 
other translation.” “Solidity perhaps the characteristic quality 
Luther’s Bible. The English Bible. flowing limpidity 
combined with occasional ritual overtones; the .is 
elegant polished discreet; the German. solid middle- 
class ring about it:. simple Bible, polite Bible, bourgeois 
Bible—& the Hebrew Bible none these.” (See item 34). 

The other essays the volume range frem Gult Justice 
Shakespeare Scottish Literary History and ‘New’ Criticism. 


(48) LANCELOT ANDREWES, Sermons the Nativity. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House 1955, 319p. $2.75:—Here 
perfect Xmas present for intelligently friend. 
scholarly might have preferred edition perfected 
accordance with the methods editorial scholarship; for 
this photolithoprint reproduction the old text issued 
Farran, but this text will satisfy the unpedantic. 
consists sermons preached successive Xmas days from 
1605 1624 with the exception 1608 1618. They were delivered 
before James indeed, they are fit for kingly 

Each sermon work art, read savored meditated 
upon. For scholars, thre are other them. For example, 
the digression comparisons no. which illuminates the 17C 
inclination for conceits: the comparative more forcible than the 
positive “without all question more significant.” Making 
comparison “skilieth much the excellency the thing wherewithal 
compared”; does “the how the comparison made, 
the pitch that taken it.” 

the same sermon there are some interesting details the 
the Angels comparison with that man. 
reactions were significantly different. “Upon the Angels’ flight 
stirred not, sat still, never vouchsafed follow them; let them 
whither they would, had not been worth the 
But when man feil, did all; made after him presently with 
‘Ubi es?’ sought reclaim him,. .sent after him. .went after 
him Himself person.” From the sample quoted obvious that 
here material which could significantly compared with Milton’s 
treatment the same matter. 

The method the sermons that explication. The style 
baroque—that is, marked supreme degree virtuositp, 
functional dislocations, intensity, flux, yet everywhere conscious 
established conventions. deserves analysis carefui 
comparison with Donne’s methods. 


(49) PERSONS. THE JUDGEMENT CATHOLICKE 
ENGLISH-MAN LIVING BANISHMENT FOR HIS RE- 
LIGION (1608) ROBERT PERSONS. Facs. Reprod., Introd. 
William Costello (Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
Reprints 1957, 152p. text clear readable re- 
production Gonzaga University’s copy this answer 
Nodo Triplex Cuneus, which James wrote published anony- 
mously what was base the issue royal power papal 
supremacy. Person’s reply marked delicious irony, gay 
twitting the royal some brilliant reasoning. The 
Jesuit’s style particular interest for its combination 
occasional Latinity, its ‘tangy fermentative’ prose, its vivid 
figures, its powerful colloquialism. Father Costelio provides 
incisive, lively perceptive introduction the 


significant Roman Catholic defense. merits attention from theolo- 
gians, historians, students prose style. 

(50) DOCTRINE FOR THE LADY THE RENAISSANCE 
Ruth Kelso. Univ. Illinois Press 1956, 487p:—The massive 
Illinois Press books this kind almost frightening: 
this one carries more than 500 words the page extends 
total about 230,000 words. However, 148p are devoted biblio- 
graphies indexes, the text itself intriguing, both because 
its subject matter because much the content consists 
summaries which retain the flavor the originals far 
possibie, the original words. Moreover, busy lazy readers will 
jind excellent summings-up the chapter ends stimulating 
final chapter which will serve royal pathway knowledge 
about what the ideal lady was during the Renaissance. 

fact, Dr. Keiso proves, Reniassance courtesy literature 
upheld comprehensive, integrated pattern for the ideal lady, 
least ideal comparable that which was propounded for 
the ideal gentleman. The female role was commonly assumed 
the male one, though heavy emphasis was placed wifely duties 
ancient notions the masculine right rule the feminine 
obligation obey. But Kelso quick note that theory was often 
variance with practice. actuality the lady was far freer, 
more powerful, more influential than she was literary portrai- 
ture. 

The nature the material treated the author’s method 
“joining other men’s sayings into patchwork much de- 
sign coherence possible” dictated its arrangement into erudite 
but spicy colorful chapters Women the Scheme Things; 
Training; Studies; Vocation; Love Beauty; the Lady 
Court. 

The material treated was, for the most part, written between 
1400 1600 various languages. The value the book for 
17C writers who treated the battles connections the sexes 
the concept the lady. Dr. Kelso has produced worthy com- 
plement supplement her Doctrine the English Gentleman 
the Sixteenth Century. 

(51) ACTIVITIES THE PURITAN FACTION THE 
CHURCH ENGLAND 1625-33, ed. introd., Isabel Calder. 
London: for the Church Historical Society 1957, 180p, 
25s:—In 1625, clergymen—Sibbes, Stock, Davenport Off- 
spring, lawyers, merchants (soon joined 5th), formed 
themselves into body feoffees trustees raise funds 
buy impropriations (ecclesiastical revenues lay hands) order 
apply the proceeds the maintenance Puritan lecturers with- 
the Church England. The Feoffees their “conforming” 
ministers were burrowing from within make the English Church 
puritan. Theirs was counter-Laudian puritan movement. Im- 
pelled Laud, the Attorney-General brought the Feoffees 
trial ended their organization. But during their 7-year existence 
their lecturers disseminated some the seeds the 
Puritan Revolution. this volume Professor Calder makes avail- 
able series documents the trial: they disclose the lines 
thought the conflicting factions within the church. 

The documents are added evidence that the Puritan Revolution, 
like other great revolutions, had intellectual roots. their way, 
Gouge, Sibbes, Hugh Peters, others associated with the Feoffees 
were England’s equivalents the philosophes who the ideolog- 
ical bases for the French Revolution. The documents are also 
important because the Feoffees were various ways connected 
with the Massachusetts Bay Company, though Dr. Calder ignores 
these connexions. She also, rather strangely, fails mention stand- 
ard accounts the Feoffees Parker CSM Transactions 
9(1910) 263, Frances Rose-Troup John White, 1930, Kirby 
JMH 14(1942)1-25. further possible importance that the 
Feoffee Richard Stock, Rector All Hallows Church, Bread St., 
have had close connections with John Milton, the poet’s 
ather. 

(52) HARVEY. The tercentenary the death William 
Harvey, discoverer the circulation the blood, took place 
June The event was marked London exhibits, medical 
conference, the publication Hutchinson Louis Chauvois’ 
WILLIAM HARVEY, 1957, 25s. 

(53) JUSTUS LIPSIUS: THE PHILOSOPHY RENAIS- 
SANCE STOICISM Jason Lewis New York: Liberal 
Arts Press 1955, 246p. $4.50:—The Neo-Stoics the Renaissance 
put more stress ethical speculation than did classic Stoic 
authors paid less attention logic, physics metaphysics, 
Saunders explores this neglected change, the sourc2 the trans- 
mission early Stoic philosophy, and the Renaissance re-dis- 
covery its original emphases. His book “is intended fill such 
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gap the literature Renaissance thought,” especially “to pro- 
vide further insight into the philosophy Neo-Stoicism—the 
reconciliation the ‘more wholesome’ ideas pagan Stoic thought 
with the moral exhortations Christian ethics. Here. .is. 
study the life, works, and specifically the Neo-Stoic 

Saunders’ claim broader than his achievement, which is, 
nevertheless considerable. practice, after quick but sound 
survey Lipsius’ life and works, his influence, place history, 
friends, Saunders centers detailed analysis two treatises 
which Lipsius composed 1604, years before his fertile but 
chequered career ended—Manuductio philosophiam 
its sequel, Physiologia stoicorum: “The first was miscellany, 
containing Stoic moral doctrines, history pre-Stoic and Stoic 
philosophy, general survey the .The other was 
extended exposition Stoic thought, was more closely 
carefully argued.” Together they represent early scholarship 
its best, for both textual accuracy comprehensiveness they 
found worthy rival before 1903 when von Arnim published his 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. 

Saunders’ work careful: fills corrects Lipsius’ 
references, introduces modern scholarly corrections, demonstrates 
the importance his commentaries their influence, shows how 
Lipsius helped shift modern interest Stoicism towards its 
physics—inadvertently, perhaps, for Lipsius shies away from Stoic 
notions material soul and divinity. (This aspect the study 
should attract Miltonists.) 

The book significant contribution area which deserves 
additional sound studies: though Saunders aware Lipsius’ part 
the controversies style and literary devices, slights them, 
opining that they are already clearly traced—a view which 
ignores the radical differences interpretation provided 
Williamson, Croll, and Palmer. Saunders passes rather too quickly 
over Constantia, perhaps assuming that Kirk’s edition was in- 
tended the last word that treatises rather than begetter 
further scholarship. And the vast subject placing the work 
Lipsius more securely the currents Neo-Stoicism Chap- 
man, Hall, Vair, Milton, Montaigne, Charron, Glanvill, etc. 
still awaits full exploration. 

(54) Paul Dibon, PHILOSOPHIE NEERLANDAISE 
SIECLE D’OR: L’ENSEIGNEMENT PHILOSOPHIQUE DANS 
LES UNIVERSITES L’EPOQUE PRECARTESIENNE. Paris 
Amsterdam: 1954:—Using records many kinds, 
disputation records, Dibon deals less with ideas than with 
educational history professors like Burgersidjk Leyden; 
his textbooks were printed Oxford were used 
there. 


(55) WHITE KENNETT 1660-1728, BISHOP PETER- 
BOROUGH: STUDY THE POLITICAL ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL HISTORY THE EARLY 18TH CENTURY 
Bennett (Thirlwall Prise Essay). London: for the 
Church Historical Society 1957, 302p, 42s:—In 1680, Andrew Allam, 
the Oxford tutor White Kennett, provided his pupil with 
reading list which included reference MILTON which, far 
know, was not prined before Dr. Bennett cited this 
exciting biography: “Against that too prevailing Jesuiticall 
Puritanicall traiterous position the lawfulness subjects 
taking arms war against lawful King besides what you have 
already read which wholesome sound Mr. Falkner and 
Mr. Diggs you will not loose your labour reading Sir Rob: 
Filmers incomparable Treatise writ very nervously for constant 
Uniform Loyalty against those grand sticklers and patrons 
rebellion confusion Hobbs Milton Hunton (B. 
Lansdowne MSS. 960, fol.34). 

Kennett did not “loose” his labor, for the next year 
courageously published Letter from Student vindication 
his King, Church, University. was “hot-headed adoles- 
cent piece work,” indeed were many acts his career 
time when political, social, ecclesiastical issues were closely in- 
tertwined. His boldness showed better advantage the lively 
style racy English his translation Erasmus’s Moriae En- 
comium entitled Witt against Wisdom (Oxford 1683), the most 
popular the printed works him. But was essentially 
controversy his period well hosts minor ones: much 
indicated the chapter titles, “The Convocation Controversy”; 
“The Struggle the Lower House”; Church and 
“The Protestant “Church Society.” 

Since Kennett was doughty political fighter, aroused strong 
opposition excited slander against him. Bennett washes off much 


the mud reveals much more consistent figure than previous 
treatments have painted—their fault being that they were based 
scanty materials ignored the abundant sources used 
Bennett. Historically this biography will aid the reassessment 
the period William, Anne, George also lays low those 
simplifications ecclesiastical struggles terms “High” 
“Low” churchmanship. 

Although most the book rightly centered the intercon- 
nected controversies church state, readers SCN may find 
chapter the most interesting. deals with Kennett’s very sub- 
stantial contribution historiography antiquarian studies. 
His Parochial Antiquities won him the title “Father Parish 
History,” but has far more than local because its in- 
sights into feudal tenures made microcosm feudal history.” 
The 3rd vol. The Compleat History England, 1706, came from 
his pen dealt with the reigns Charles William 
encyclopaedic manner. Despite his loyalism, Kennett painted 
Charles weak tool attacked Charles James II, 
justifying the Revolution necessity for the preservation 
the Church the constitution. His final work, Register and 
Chronicle Ecclesiastical Civil vast collection documents 
the years 1660-62: its stores information have never been 
adequately exploited. 

Kennett’s sermons likewise deserve more attention—at least 
students prose style, for their austere, unornamented 
marks the extreme the reaction against 17C pleni- 
tude. 


VI: ABSTRACTS PERIODICAL ARTICLES 

Edited ROBERT PIERSON, University Maryland 
Library. Contributors include CHRISTOPHER SPENCER, Duke; 
EVERETT EMERSON, Lehigh; HARRISON MESEROLE, 
Pennsylvania State; JOHN BUECHLER, Ohio State Univ. 
Library; RAY ARMSTRONG, Lehigh; ERNST SCHLOC- 
HAUER, Queens College; ROBERT DAY, Queens College; 
WILLIAM HUNTER Baylor. Contributors’ initials follow 
provided them, except the case Pierson. 

(With this issue welcome Dr. Robert Pierson our new 
Editor charge abstracts, important arduous service 
which requires high degree discrimination talent; for the 
discovery the essence article its reduction few 
sentences probably the most difficult the duties the editors 
S-CN. are grateful Dr. Pierson for accepting this as- 
signment. And are grateful the faithful staff abstracters 
who year after year serve the world scholarship submitting 
abstracts for this journal. their number welcome three new 
contributors, Messers Buechler, Day, Spencer. 

Professor CHARLES MISH the University Maryland 
has resigned from the position Abstracts Editor S-CN 
crder devote himself the preparation the annual MLA 
bibliography: charge the section devoted English 
Language and Literature. Dr. Mish extend thanks for his 
long years service readers the 

PART GENERAL TOPICS. (56) ACTORS. John Harold 
Wiison “The Marshall Sisters Anne Quin” N&Q 4(1957)104-6:— 
Which sister played what part clarified the fact that Anne 
became Mrs. Quin ‘65 ‘66; the Mrs Marshall thenceforth listed 
probably 

(57) AERONAUTICS. Joseph Frank “England’s First News- 
paper Article Flying” HLQ 20(Feb 1957)185-9:—Repr. 
letter from Warsaw The Moderate (Dec 12-19, 1648)—JLB 

(58) BIBLIOGRAPHY New Engiand 1956” 
Whitehill. N&Q (Mar 1957) 133-41:—Citations articles (no 
annotations) periodicals society publications; nothing from 
NEQ; several 17C items—RMP 

(59) “DISSOCIATION Sensibility” Frank Kermode. 
19(Spring the “dissociation” occurred Eng- 
lish poetry between Donne Milton suspect; though now losing 
repute, the Eliot formula gained recognition because other 
used justify there own theories the poetic image.— 

(60) “Language Structure Poetic DRAMA” Herbert 
Blau. MLQ the function language 
relation structure from Eliz. Jacobean 

(61) FICTION Reprint” CHARLES MISH. N&Q 
1641 virtually repr. Hen. Robert’s 
Pheander. —RMP 

(62) “The Higher LEARNING Puritan England” 
Schiatter. HisMagProtEpiscChch 23(1954)167-87:—Debate ac- 


ademic learning Dell, Winstanley, Quakers, 
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(63) RELIGION. (1) EVERETT EMERSON “Calvin 
Covenant Theology” Chch Hist essential dif- 
between such Puritan covenant theologians Hooker 
Cotton not their un-Calvinist emphasis man’s spiritual 
abilities but the fact that C’s religious thought was chiefly con- 
cerned with God’s glory; the Puritans’ with man’s salvation. (2) 
C.H. George Social Interpretation English Puritanism” 
JModHist 25(1933)327-42:—The only real working definition 
Puritanism that urged further reforms worship. After the 
coming the revolution, distinguished new view 
the ideal Christian: his virtues are longer conventional (charity, 
humility, pious contemplation) but bourgeois (energy, thrift, etc.) 
the virtues which the aristocracy most conspicuously 
(3) Lyle Glazier “Communism the Pilgrim 
Fathers” 6(1954)72-5:—The Pilgrims accepted 
economic communism for the years unwill- 
ingly, never considering idealistic experiment social better- 
ment but resenting economic (4) W.T. 
Meserve “English Works 17C Indians” AmerQuart 8(1956)264- 
English writings early American Indians show 
the work early New England divines their serious lay brothers 
bringing Christinity white education the red 
(5) C.L. Sanford “An American Pilgrim’s Progress’ AmerQuart 
the Reformation rose west Europe 
spread west France, Netherlands, England, the settlement 
the New World militant Protestants completed identification 
geographical westering with moral spiritual 
(6) Leo Solt “Anti-Intellectualism the Puritan Revolution” 
25(1956)306-16: Model Army preachers, 
Peters, Dell, Saltmarsh, displayed anti-intellectualism their at- 
tacks religious learning, law lawyers, tithing clergy.— 
EHE. (7) Leo Solt “John Saltmarsh: New Model Army Chap- 
lain” JEcclesHist 2(1951)69-80:—S’s views free grace tolera- 
tion—EHE. (8) Leo Solt “William Dell: New Model Army 
Chaplain” ChchQuarRev 155(1954)43-55:—D’s teachings the 
Holy Spirit, conversion, religious toleration; his relationship 
Leveller 

(64) TRAVELS. C.A.I. Ritchie Stuart Tourist Rome” 
1677.—RMP. 

PART II: AUTHORS. (65) “Scots Versions Poems Sir 
William Aytoun Sir William M.P.McDiarmid, 
N&Q 4(1957)32-4:—Of Scots poems ascribed Stevenson (1872) 
Robt Sempill, are versions poems Aytoun, Alexander, 
better known English 

(66) “BACON’S View Rhetoric, Poetry, Imagination” 
Harrison. HLQ 20(Feb 57)107-125:—In spite current 
critical opinion, had high regard for poetry rhetoric, 
valued poetry legitimate branch 

(67) “BROME’S ‘Horace’ 1666 1671” W.J.Cameron. N&Q 
4(1957)70-1:—A study earlier translations B’s 1671 
alterations illumines B’s use 

(68) BUNYAN. Jas Cox “The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Source for Stephen Crane’s The Black 28(1956- 
C’s 

(69) “CARTWRIGHT’s Human Sacrifice Scene The Royal 

lave” Jas. Ruoff. N&Q 4(1957)295-6:—Parallels other 
dramas suggest that sacrifice assassination prevented 
“divine seizure” was hackneyed stage 

(70) “The Similitude Essay: The Case Robert CAW- 
DREY” R.H.Bowers. HLQ 20(Feb 57)177-82:—C’s Treasurie 
1600 not mere Renaissance collection impersonal similitudes; 
collection succint, personal essays.—J LB. 

(71) “Thomas CAREW’s Early Reputation” Jas 
N&Q 4(1957)61-2:—Earlier than The Great Assises (1645), cited 
Dunlap (1949) the allusion C’s fame writer lascivi- 
ous verse Commons address Edward Dering 1640, when 
C’s poems were 

Lions Don MLQ 18(1957)100-6:—Neither objectivist 
nor subjectivist critics account fully for DQ’s literary presenta- 
tion; his “return reality not simply series comic colli- 
sions with reality mounting tragic disillusionment, but the 
process through which reality with its own opportunities for 
struggle, failure, success justly asserts its own completeness.”— 
CS. Otis Green “El Ingenioso Hidalgo” 3(1957)175-93 
C’s contemporaries “would have understood the light their 
knowledge physiological physiological theories 
regarding the balance imbalance the bodily humors” the 


transition the Don from country gentleman choleric temper 
imaginative visionary (“ingenioso”) monomaniac.—EJS 

(73) “Seneca, Homer, CHAPMAN’s Bussy D’Ambois” 
can tragedy, not Christian—RLA 

(74) “John CLAVELL, 1603-42: Highwayman, Author Quack 
PRO documents throw light the composition The Soddered 
Citizen, chiefly supporting 

(75) COCKAIN. Kaufman “‘Trappolin Supposed 
Prince’ ‘Measure for Measure’” MLQ 18(1957)113-24:—C’s 
farce version commedia dell’arte performance which saw 
Venice contains many similarities M4M plot character. 

(76) “Abraham COWLEY Ghosh. Se- 
waneeR 41(1953)433-47:—A late metaphysical well early 
Augustan, was the unusual unhappy position poet who 
had affinities with schools without being fully absorbed either. 
—HTM. “Truth the Truest Poesy: The Influence the New 
Philosophy Abraham COWLEY” Robt Hinman. ELH 
did not exalt science over poetry. Admiring 
Bacon, Hobbes, the RS, believed that only rational study 
concrete phenomena could the poet validly lay the foundations 
his imaginative attempt artistic synthesis. Things, creat- 
God, are “true” for mistake the word for the thing 
only “to play pleasant game with words,” not search for 
imaginative poetic truth—RAD 

(77) Current Misconception concerning the Influence 
‘extravagance’ did not influence other 
17C 

(78) “DEKKER’s Dedication Match Jas 
Ruoff. N&Q reference the King Spain’s 
speaking English not compliment Carlell but appeal 
him get D’s play performed court.—RMP 

(79) DONNE. Hilberry “The 1st Stanza D’s Hymne 
preface; the figure Christ crucified harp lute was recur- 
ring conceit liturgical literature; the stanza contributes the 
imagery, e.g. the passage through 
the curse brevity sexual pleasure; raise posterity D’s 
cynical euphemism for ‘to engage sexual intercourse’; lines 39- 
involve metaphor (here analyzed).—KMP 

(80) “DONNE the Spaceman” Empson. KenyonR 
:—Notwithstanding Hunt al, D’s poems reveal 
belief life other planets their inhabitants’ Incarnation 
Donne’s ‘The Flea’” N&Q 4(1957)60-1:—Dryden’s view that the 
poem unconvincing refuted: depicts intellectual game 
played lovers neither whom requires persuasion. Mal- 
loch “The Definition Sin DONNE’s Biathanatos” MLN 
apparent carelessness reading citing 
Aquinas due subtle argumentative method which led him 
seek support from rather than report his views 
Paradox Reconsidered” ELH Brooks asserts, 
the poem full paradoxical meanings, but the conveyance 
them rather conventional, not the poem’s basic function. Studied 
structurally, not semantically, unified does not abruptly 
switch from irony tenderness.—RAD. 

(81) “The Point Dying: DONNE’s ‘Virtuous Men’” Allen 
Tate. SewaneeR 61(1953)76-81:—The moment death like 
the secret communion lovers. Through the higher love, lovers 
achieve unity being which physical love, the analogue the 
divine, not only preserves but both intensifies 

(82) “Wm DRUMMOND Hawthornden” Cutts. N&Q 
4(1957) 148-50:—Discusses musical settings sources for songs 
regarding which Fogle (1952) was silent—RMP 

(83) “DRYDEN’s Influence Cuthbert Constable” 
Bowers. N&Q 4(1957)13-14:—C’s Essay towards New Engilsh 
Dictionary (ms Folger) includes citations from illustrating 
literary terminology thus suggests D’s 18C reputation. 
Brossman “DRYDEN’s Cleomenes Fletcher’s Bonduca” N&Q 
D’s last most neglected tragedy 
probably indebted Hengo F’s play. Cameron “John 
DRYDEN Henry Heveningham” N&Q not 
wrote THE FAIR STRANGER. Leonard Nathanson Con- 
text DRYDEN’s Criticism DONNE’s Love 
Poetry” N&Q 4(1957)56-9:—Dryden attacks not metaphysicai 
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rhetoric per but indecorous effects erotic verse; his views 
parallel Waller’s, which are opposed Gildon—RMP 

(84) “Some Sources DRYDEN’s Toryism, 1682-1684” 
Smith. HLQ 20(May’57)233-43:—D’s method political con- 
troversy involved rather unscrupulous use Dugdale’s Short View 
the postscript the transl. Maimbourg’s History. Dryden 
relied heavily Davila’s Historie (1647) for his contributions 

(85) “DRYDEN Pyrrhonism” Wallace. N&Q 
passage the Life Plutarch supports Trow- 
bridge’s opposition Bredvold’s view that Pyrrhonism played 
major part D’s 

(86) “John EVELYN Restoration Underdown. 
SewaneeR Beer’s ed. the diary praised, but 
the corrected version does little redeem E’s reputation for 
literary craftsmanship—HTM 

(87) “John FORD” Howarth. N&Q 4(1957)241:—A 
reference Pity indicates that was well known 1669. 
The view that lived past the publication his last play sup- 
ported epigrams which imply his being alive. 

(88) “Sir John Goldberg. N&Q 4(1957) 
144-5:—Composition the Annals may have begun before 1612; 

(89) “Clarendon HOBBE’s Elements Law” 
Greenslade. N&Q suggest that H’s 
circulated before the Civil War may have been directed 
the Great Tew 

(90) “Donne Ben Jonson” Bradbrook. N&Q 4(1957) 
146-7:—J echoes with ironic effect Volpone’s opening speech 
“The Sunne Rising” “Satire Jackson Cope, 
“Volpone and the Authorship Eastward Hoe” MLN 72(1957) 
253-6:—J probably wrote but was not responsible for 
further development S’s character—RMP 

(91) “Ben JONSON’s ‘To Sir William Sidney 
John. MLR about Sir William from 
letters, McGinnis “Ben JONSON’s Discoveries” 
revealing Latinism J’s style—RMP. 

(92) “The Symbolism Clothes JONSON’s Last 
Partridge. JEGP aware the 
symbolic value clothes, The New Inne uses clothes symbols 
convey levels reality, afford chances for satire, repre- 
sent 

(93) LACY. Pierce “Another Chaucer Allusion” N&Q 
L’s The Dumb Lady LAFAYETTE. 
Scott “Le ‘Prince’ Cléves” MLR 52(1957)339-46 
character the novel the Princesse, who rejects Nemours not 
primarily because her dead husband.—CS. Titmus “Notes 
the Sources Treatment Jean LEGER’s Tragedie Rhodes” 
MLR play evidence considerable baroque 
influence the French theatre the early 17C.—CS 

(94) “An LOVELACE’s The 
the 1st stanzas the ‘inner state’ the last stanzas make the 
poem more than simple cavalier Williamson 
Notes the Poems Richard LOVELACE” MLR 52(1957) 227- 

:—“To Dear Friend Mr. R.” 49-50 refers notion that 
plant’s ashes contain its idea form; L’s Black Patch re- 
sembles strikingly Carew’s “Upon Mole.”—CS 

(95) “Shakerly MARMION Pope’s Rape the Lock” 
Jackson Cope. MLN 72(1957)264-7:—P’s mock-heroic associa- 
tion sylphs with the dressing-table probably indebted the 
Venus-at-Paphos episode M’s Cupid Psyche. 

(96) “Some Notes the Vocabulary John MARSTON” 
Gustav Cross. N&Q antedating 
supplementing OED citations. Idem “More’s Historie Kyng 
Rycharde Lust’s Dominion” N&Q 4(1597)198-9 
stratagem gain the throne may derive from Mores’ account 
Richard’s efforts. Idem “The Date MARSTON’s Antonio 
lida” MLN probably acted between 
Sept 1599 1600. 

(97) “Manningham MARSTON” Race, George, 
Jenkins. N&Q 4(1957)69,147,243-4:—J. Collier probably 
forged the story Alderman More’s daughter Marston Man- 
ningham’s 

(98) “MARVELL the 8rd Dutch War” Wall. N&Q 
296-7 :—Cooke’s intro. life (Wks 1726) refers M’s 
friend Abraham van den Bempde, who may identified with the 
van den Bemde Haley’s Orange 1953.—RMP. “BEN- 
LOWES, MARVELL, the Divine CASIMIRE: Note” 
Duncan-Jones HLQ 20(Feb57)183-4:—M’s “Picture Little 


suggests familiarity with B’s Theophila. Hils, translator 
Casimire’s Odes may Hill, B.A. 1626-7, Trinity, 
Grundy “MARVELL’s Grasshoppers” N&Q 4(1957)142:—The 
echo “Upon Appleton House” 369-72, Numbers 13:32-3 sug- 
gests allusion the Civil War. Wali “Some Notes 
Sources” N&Q 4(1957)170-2:—Verbal debts Love- 
lace Spenser show M’s adaptation sources into something new 

(99) “MASSINGER, Smith, Horner, Selden” Law- 
less. N&Q 4(1957)55-6:—Account Chancery case involving 
Selden 

(100) “MIDDLETON’s Workmanship the Authorship The 
internal evidence for M’s 

Elliott. MLR 52(1957)1-18:—Repr. with introd. unpubd ms, 

(102) “The Reality PASCAL” Borgerhoff. SewaneeR. 
:—Consideration Pensées not drama human 
paradox examen conscience written for himself, but 
work written for others, calculated act persuasion which 
uses all P’s powers 

(103) Discourse Tenures Sir Roger Owen” 
Strathmann. HLQ 20(May57)219-32:—Not the Dis- 
course derives from ch.18 Owen’s the Antiquity the 
Common Laws.—JLB 

(104) “Some Lines from Samuel ROWLANDS” Kenneth 
Muir. N&Q the pref. verses Theater De- 
lightful Recreation 1605, refs no. titles estab. author- 
ship, dating, 

(105) “19 Unpub’d Poems Edw. Taylor” Stanford. 
AmLit poems from the T’s 
Sacramental 

(106) “Sir Richard TEMPLE’s Discourse the Parliament 
partisan but valuable Discourse Endeavouring Penetrate into 

(107) TOURNEUR. Bawcurt “The Revenger’s Tragedy 
the Medici Family” N&Q 4(1957)182-3—If drew Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici’s life probably used the 12th novel the 
Heptameron. 

(108) “Some Notes Treatise English 
Particles” Tucker. N&Q 4(1957)337-8:—W’s work shows 
what schoolmaster would accept the way idiom, vocab- 
ulary, 

(109) “Isaak Walton’s Adventure URQUHART’S Ekskuba- 
lauson” Harder. N&Q 4(1957)10:—U’s title subtitle 
refer W’s restoring the Royalists lost jewel Chas II.— 
RMP 

(110) “VAUGHAN’s Theme its Pattern: ‘Degeneration’” 
Durr. reading one V’s key poems 

(111) “Empresas LOPE VEGA’s Works” Mc- 
Ready. kinds, functions, sources, sig- 
nificance for some plays’ chronology, military amorous coats 
arms.—EJS 

(112) “Notes WEBSTER’s Tragedies” Hunter. 
N&Q 4(1957)53-4:—Parallels various W’s lines cited 
Chapman, Dekker, Harrington al. Hook “Marlowe, Mas- 
singer, WEBSTER N&Q 4(1957)65-6:—Quartos 
Lehigh U.Lib. briefly described. Padgett “An Entry from 
Guevara WEBSTER’s Commonplace-Bk?” N&Q 4(1957)145-6: 
Dial may have influenced W’s Duchess White 
Devil RMP. 

(113) “WILKIN’s Revisions The Miseries Inforst Mar- 
riage” Blayney. JEGP 56(1957)23-41:—Elaborately 
studies the text speculates the part played authority, etc. 
motivating the revisions that the whole make the final ver- 
sion the play less effective than the 

(114) “Francis Kirkman’s THE WITS Cam- 
eron. N&Q 1673 includes the 1672 vol. not- 
withstanding Elson’s 

(115) “An Unrecorded Prose Pamphlet George WITHER” 
Kendall Jr. HLQ 20(Feb57)190-5:—Repr. unique 
pamphlet Declaration Major George Wither, Prisoner the 
Tower London, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
**POEMS AFFAIRS STATE (condensed from re- 
port ELIAS MENGEL University scholars are 
engaged preparation ed. Restoration political poetry 
about vols., planned for publication 1960, the tercentenary 
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the Restoration. The tentative title, POEMS AFFAIRS 
STATE, comes from the well known miscellany variously printed 
1697-1716. This series vols, with the 1689 quartos Muses 
Farewell will form the core the ed., with the addition about 
500 poems from ms, broadsides, etc. Criteria for inclusion will 
literary historical interest extent circulation. The value 
the will rest not completeness but the fact that, in- 
cluding the most popular interesting lampoons, the collection 
will provide literary historical background commentary. The 
poems present textual problems because their anonymity 
numerous variants; general, the earliest known will the 
preferred basis, but the text will modernized. George deF Lord 
the general editor. assisted Elias Mengel Jr, Charles 
Blitzer, Kenneth Connelly, Richard Vowles, Howard Schless, 
with James Osborn, Maynard Mack, Basil Henning 
advisory co-workers. The advisory council consists Ait- 
ken, Richard Boys, Herbert Davis, Brice Harris, John Hay- 
ward, Wilmarth Lewis, Sola Pinto, Caroline Robbins, James 
Sutherland, James Thorpe, Donald Tree, Sir Harold Wil- 
liams, Harold Wilson. 

**CENTRE D’ETUDES SUPERIEUREURES REN- 
AISSANCE :—This institute for advanced studies all areas 
the Renaissance branch the University Poitiers Tours 
under the direction Pierre Mesnard. new foundation 
equipped with growing specialized library, augmented, 
course, the ms. book riches the numerous educational estab- 
lishments Tours, the municipal library, departmental archives, 
library facilities the University Poitiers, etc. staff spe- 
cialists available conduct courses conferences. Candidates 
for higher degrees independent researchers are alike welcome. 
Those wishing admitted should write the secretariat the 
Centre providing curriculum vitae, evidence their educationai 
achievements, plan research, professorial testimonials 
its worth their abilities. Bursaries may granted French 
foreign students. Address Madame Secrétaire Centre, 
rue Nericault Destouches, Tours, Indre-et-Loire, France. Dossiers 
should submitted before June annually for admission the 
following autumn. 

**4 DOCUMENTARY HISTORY ART, ed. Elizabeth 
Holt. Vol. The Middle Ages the Renaissance. Doubleday; 
Anchor Books, 1957, 410p, $1.45:—This well-chosen collection 
writings art artists revised, enlarged version part 
its editor’s Literary Sources Art History, 1947. The quality 
interest the selections high. Except for selections Heem- 
skerck Griinewald, the neriod covered 1600; 
therefore background for the 17C. Vol. II, not yet 
published, will more immediate significances readers 
SCN. 

**WREN. Jane Lang, Rebuilding St. Paul’s After the Great 
Fire London. Oxford UP, 269p:—A scholarly account interest- 
ing for day-to-day details, political humanity. 
Contrast, Glorney Bolton’s chatty Sir Christopher Wren (Hutchin- 
son, 191p, 10s 10d) unbalanced, muddled parts, but easy 
read. The recent Webb Summerson are su- 
perior. Reddaway’s Rebuilding London, 1940, remains the best 
full treatment. 
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Vol. IV, nos. Jointly with SCN, year payable 
Max Patrick, 35-13 76th St., Jackson Heights 72, 

Edited PAUL BLACKFORD, Pauw Univ. LAWRENCE 
RYAN, Stanford. Associate editors: Philip Damon, Harpur 
College, James Naiden, Lakeside School, Max Patrick, 
Queens College, Richard Schoeck, Notre Dame. 

(42) MANUSCRIPTA. Now edited Lowrie Daly, Manu- 
will henceforth published times annually the library 
St. Louis University. particular interest will its publica- 
tion articles and check-lists relevant the Knights Colum- 
bus Library microfilm collection the Vatican Library the Feb. 
and May (57) issues appears Checklist the Vatican Manu- 
script Codices Available for Consultation” the library (pp. 
27-44, 104-16). Charles Ermatinger, librarian the collection, 
has two-part article the same issues “Catalogues the 
Knights Columbus Vatican Film Library Saint Louis Univer- 
sity,” pp. 5-21, 89-101, which explains some the helps well 
some the difficulties presented the scholar who wishes 
consult the catalogues. Also the May issue article Paul 
Oscar Kristeller, “Renaissance Research Vatican Manuscripts,” 
pp. 76-80, which should read all students the Renaissance 


for its outline methodology approach the riches the 
Vatican Libary. Prof. Kristeller, after indicating the extent the 
resources the collection, makes comment great importance 
Neo-Latin scholars: “Fields such philosophy and Neolatin 
literature, which happen interest me, are less strongly rep- 
resented than any the others; they less 
thoroughly explored.” final note from the May issue an- 
nouncement that the Society Jesus will establish St. Louis 
University American division the Institutum Historicum 
Societatis Iesu, under the direction Ernest Burrus, S.J. 
Among the responsibilities the American division will the 
editing documentary collections (among them many Latin) 
concerning the history the society North America. (LVR) 

(43) Report the International Congress for Living Latin” 
Ernest Pulgram. disenchanted ac- 
count the proceedings the Congress held Avignon, Septem- 
ber 2-6, 1956. (PD) 

(44) “Latin Verse Translations the Psalms” Johannes 
Gaertner. HarTheoRev “buried and 
forgotten literary genre.” Latin metrical translations the 
Psalms. Gives reasons for the popularity such translations 
the 16th century humanistic delight literary skill and 
for fascinating comparison between original and trans- 
lation.” Gives four bibliographical tables, the same time caution- 
ing readers against their trustiworthiness considering the present 
disordered state Neo-Latin bibliography. Another chapter 
Dr. Naiden’s projected history modern Latin literature. (PWB) 

(45) “The Jurisdictio Spiritualis: Example Fifteenth 
Century English Historiography” Robert Brentano. Spec 
transcription and analysis short his- 
torical treatise Durham vacancy jurisdiction, probably the 
15th century and probably John Wessington, Washington, 
prior Durham 1416-46. (PD) 

(46) “Dall ’Antice Ravenna alle Bibliothece Umanistiche” 
Giuseppe Billanovich. Aevum author traces 
the Italian humanist tradition learning from its most ancient 
roots Ostrogothic Ravenna the Renaissence following the 
history from Rusticio Elpidio’s “Codex vetustus” through manu- 
corrected Petrarch the 15th century Vatican Library 
Codex 4496 (of various classical items). (LVR) 

(47) “Basler Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
Guido Kisch. Aevum 30:5-6(56)428-36:—A survey recent 
contributions scholars Basle the field Renaissance 
humanism and summary contributions the history 
humanism the city Basle itself since the 16th century. (LVR) 

(48) “Reuchlin’s Philosophy: Pythagoras and Cabala for 
Christ” Lewis Spitz. ArchRef 47(56)1-19:—An analysis 
Reuchlin’s Christian interpretation the Cabala, and account 
the anthropological, cosmological, and theological content his 
verbo mirifico and arte cabalistica. (PD) 

(49) Max Lieberman. Romania 309(57)1-36:— 
Considers present too early for synthesis knowledge about Jean 
Gerson such was attempted Louis Mourin Jean Gerson, 
Prédicateur Francais (Brugge,52). Concerns himself chiefly with 
problem chronology Gerson’s French and Latin writings. 
(PWB) 

(50) LATINA PERENNIS. Proof for Msgr. Bacci that his 
efforts keep Latin living language are not wholly vain was 
his interview (in Latin) with Prof. Harry Levy Hunter 
College the Vatican 1956. The conversation resulted 
exchange elegant Latin letters between the two scholars, the 
texts which are printed ClassOut 34(57)39-40. (LVR) 

(51) ARCHIVUM HISTORICUM SOCIETATIS IESU. Fasc. 
(56) devoted “Commentarii Ignatiani 1556-1856,” com- 
memoration the 400th anniversary the death St. Ignatius 
Loyola. Among the many articles the life and works the 
founder the Society Jesus there are three which may 
especial interest Neo-Latin scholars: Petrus Leturia and 
Michael Batllori, “Documenta duo familia Loyola 
atque sancto Pietro Tacchi Venturi, 
fondatore del collegio romano,” and Baudouin Gaiffier, “Une 
collaboration fraternelle. dissertation sur Ignace par les 
Péres Jean Ignace Pinius dans les ‘Acta Sanctorum.’” 
(56), 654-735, Ladislao Polgar prints valuable “Bibliographia 
Historia Societatis subdivided into sections biblio- 
graphy, general history the society, history nations, missions, 
special activities, biographies members. great deal the 
documentary material from the archives the society which 
printed this publication is, course, Latin; students 
Latin prose style, particularly Renaissance epistolary 
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may find useful texts from time time AHSI for examination. 
(LVR) 

(52) CANE CANEM. Roger Pack, “Epicedium Canem 
Qui Domo Vesonii Primi Pompeiana ClassOut 
neat little tribute elegiacs the famous dog 
Pompeii whose form was perfectly preserved the falling ashes. 
reward for the dog’s faithfulness the end, the poet con- 
cludes with the following distich: nusquam est hodie, tua 
forma perennios aere:/Corpore gypsato tota figura manet! Original 
Latin verses well Latin paraphrases famous vernacular 
poems appear freauently this journal, many them Van 
Johnson, President the American Classical League. Thus 
tradition light verse writing Latin persists the United 
States even our day. (LVR) 

(53) “Gli Studi Classici Scipione Maffei” Arnaldo Momil- 
gliano. StorLetItal 133(56)365-83:—The story Maffei’s class- 
ical education considered the light Greek and Latin learning 
18th century European universities. (PWB) 

(54) LATIN EPIGRAPHY THE Leo Kaiser. 
“Original Latin Inscriptions America,” ClassOut (56) 48-49 
The author has collected 200 original Latin inscriptions the 
About half these are sepulchral, beginning with the epitaph 
Richard Mather (d. 1669). might expected, the “golden 
period” from 1700 1850. any reader knows Latin in- 
scriptions that the author may not have seen, would happy 
receive information about them. (LVR) 

(55) WILLIAM HARVEY. The entire April (57) issue 
Journal the History Medicine and Allied Sciences de- 
voted William Harvey, the phusician, commemoration the 
tricentennial his death. Included are articles and notes 
various aspects Harvey’s life and work. Several these are 
significant readers this publication because they deal with 
Harvey’s Latin especial interest, view their 
humanistic implications, are Kenneth Franklin, “On 
Translating Harvey,” 114-19, and Walter Pagel, “Pagel, 
the classical (Plato), medieval (Aquinas), and Renaissance (Bruno, 
Cesalpino) idea the circle connection with the motion the 
heart and blood are traced influences theory. (LVR) 

HumRen 19(57)44-50:—Deals with anonymous translation 
into French polemic rhyme against the Society Jesus, the 
Sotericum gratis docentem Adrianus Turnebus. Considers 
the possibility its being inedited work Ronsard. (PWB) 

(57) “The Neo-Latin Paul Blackford. 
that considerable progress has been made 
the project (over 1,000 entries are now the files) and lists 
five tasks which confront the editors pushing the Lexicon to- 
ward eventual publication. (LVR) 

(58) CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. Charles Nauert, Jr., “Magic 
and Skepticism Agrippa’s Thought,” JHI (57) 161-82.— 
intellectual career, prototype for the Faustus-element 
and for Monta‘gne’s skepticism, not wondered 
amazing about-face from magic skepticism. Rather the develop- 
ment his thought was gradual, three-stage process: first, 
embryonic about the power unaided human reason 
grasp reality along with turn occultism for divinely inspired 
knowledge; second, continued doubt about the validity rational 
knowledge accompanied doubt about the validity the occult 
writings the ancients; finally, attempt avoid intellectual 
anarchy and attain reconstruction appealing the Gospel 
the only source truth, asserting that occult wisdom 
open only the initiate the divinely inspired mind, and 
kind nominalism that unconsciously anticipates the spirit 
modern scientific procedures thought. (LVR) 

(59) “More and Lucian” John Crossett. MLN 72(57)169-70: 
—The passage Utopia the worthlessness gold and silver, 
“interim aurum argentumque sic apud habent etc.” (Book 
ch.6, Lupton ed.) imitated from Lucian’s dialogue Charon, 12, 
and the kind Lucianic selection that Elyot would have ap- 
proved his The Governour for reading schoolboys. (LVR) 


(60) STUDIES THE RENAISSANCE (57). The first 
four articles deal with Neo-Latin subjects. (1) Karl Dannen- 
feldt, “The Pseudo-Zoroastrian Oracles the Renaissance,” pp. 
7-30, studies the influence the spurious Zoroastrian (or Chal- 
dean) oracles (really composed Greek Platonists the Christian 
era) the Platonists and humanists Italy, France, and Germany, 
among them Pico, Ficino, Bruno, Patrizi, Servetus, Reuchlin, and 
Cornelius Agrippa. Appended are English translation the 
Chaldean oracles and list editions printed Western Europe 


before 1750. (2) Leicester Bradner, “The Latin Drama the 
Renaissance (1340 [sic for pp. 31-70, completes the 
study one more literary form the gradually evolving history 
history Neo-Latin drama, the various subjects and themes with 
Renaissance Latin literature. the essay are surveyed the 
which dealt, and the characteristics the plays several 
major practitioners the genre. The article ends with “List 
Original Neo-Latin Plays Printed before 1650,” revision Prof. 
Bradner’s earlier check-list (PMLA [43], 621-33). This re- 
vision especially valuable not only because complete, but 
also because the author endeavors excluae all dramatic pieces 
except original Neo-Latin plays, gives locetions copies, and 
includes modern reprints and scholarly editions. (3) Leonard 
Grant, “New Forms Neo-Latin Pastoral,” pp. 71-100, the 
fourth this articles (the third appear) this widely prac- 
ticed literary form. fifth article the “pastoral toy,” scheduled 
appear Med&Hum, will bring Prof. Grant’s study con- 
clusion. (4) Renée Watkins, “The Authorship the Vita 
Anonyma Leon Battista Alberti,” pp. 101-12, argues from 
and stylistic evidence that the Vita, first published 
1751 and the best source for information about Alberti’s 
character and early life, not biography, but autobiography, 
probably written (LVR) 

(61) “An Eclogue Giovanni Pontano” Leonard Grant. 
further Neo-Latin pastoral, 
Prof. Grant asserts the pleasures reading the works Naples’ 
most famous Latinist, Giovanni Pontano, reviews briefly Pontano’s 
literary output—all Latin—and discusses particular that 
poet’s Lepidina, pointing out the remarkable elements its con- 
tent and structure, asserting that the latter respect antici- 
pates (or of) the court masque, and postulating its 
performance. There follows detailed analysis Pontano’s eclogue. 
(PWB) 

(62) DANTE. Piastra, “Nota sulle versioni latine della 
Divina Commedia,” Aevum 30:3(56)267-71:—The author gives 
list complete and partial translations from the 14th the 20th 
century, beginning with Matteo Ponto’s (d. complete version 
hexameters. This list adds that Giuseppe Ambrosi, 
Latinitas (LVR) 

(63) Latin Poetry Verse Translation from the Beginnings 
the Renaissance, ed. L.R. Lind (Boston, 1957):—This 400-page 
anthology appears the Houghton Mifflin paperback series, 
Riverside Editions. unusual feature the (which 
apparently designed for undergraduate literature courses) 
the inclusion more than translations Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin poems. The Neo-Latin writers represented 
are Antonio Beccadelli, Giovanni Pontano, Andrea Navagero 
(Naugerius), MarcAntonio Flaminio, Girolamo Amaltheo, Fran- 
cesco Franchini, Anelo Poliziano, Antonio Mario, Giovanni Vitali, 
Jacopo Sannazaro, Joannes Secundus, George Herbert, and Richard 
Crashaw. Translators Neo-Latin verse include Richard Love- 
lace, Gerard Manley Hopkins, F.A. Wright, Richard Aldington, 
James Cunningham, and Don Cameron Allen. Certain omissions 
among Renaissance poets may dissatisfy some scholars, and the 
selections are slight and lacking range. Professor Lind’s an- 
thology most welcome, however, for bringing Neo-Latin verse 
the attention wider audience well for the excellence 
the translations selected. Latin texts the poems are 
provided. (LVR) 

(64) “JOHN Calvin and the Rhetorical Tradition” Quirinus 
Breen. ChHist his Institutes Calvin, 
theologian, used style best described dynamic Ciceronianism— 
not the slavish Ciceronianism Longolius al., but that best 
championed Marius Nizolius. But Calvin not indebted 
Nizolius, who followed him. Source the style cannot deter- 
mined, but its rationale the Ciceronian doctrine that philosophy 
must not divorced from eloquence and rhetoric. (PWB) 

(65) PLATO LATIN. Giovanni Cremaschi, “Versioni Latine 
Dialoghi Platonici Codice della Civica 
Bergamo.” Aevum 15th century codex 
includes, among other items, Leonardo Bruni’s translations 
Gorgias, Phaedo, Crito. (LVR) 

(66) “Philostratus’ Imagines and 
Karl Ludwig Selig. MLN the end the 16th 
century, the Imagines had become such common property 
emblem-writers and writers mythology that, glance 
Alciati’s Embiemata contemporary French edition will show, 
tracing the direct influence Philostratus any author 
matter approached with caution. (LVR) 

(67) “Aesop Renaissance Propaganda” Chauncey 
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Finch. ClassOut 33(56)39-40:—In Codex Vaticanus Latinus 3194 
exchange poetic invective between the Venetians 
and the Paduans which use made the fables Aesop. The 
author prints the texts the poems and comments that this ex- 
change anticipates the similar use Aesop for purposes 
propaganda the Soviet Union and the Voice (LVR) 

(68) The Lumley Library The Catalogue 1609, ed. Sears 
Jayne and Francis Johnson (London, volume, one 
the British Museum Bicentenary Publications, the first 
printed edition the catalogue the great Elizabethan library 
gathered John, Lord Lumley (1534-1609). The Lumley library 
originated with Archbishop and later became import- 
ant part the old Royal Library (nucleus the British Museum 
collection). About 88% the titles recorded the catalogue are 
Latin volumes, many them works Renaissance Latinists 
variety fields. The collection especially strong the 
fields theology (as result Crammer’s interests), history, 
geography, and science, but Neo-Latin belle lettres are also well 
represented. the editors remark, the catalogue, besides its 
immeasurable value bibliographers, also “treasure-trove” 
for literary historians. the fields literature and literary 
criticism has never been exploited; yet reveals the Neo- 
Latin and Italian background materials with which Renaissance 
writers England were most likely have been familiar. The 
editors have made their offering doubly valuable providing 
parallel column each page the place and date publication 
each item (the titles alone having be2n recorded the 
catalogue). (LVR) 

(69) MEDICAL PIONEERS. Owsei Temkin “Merrem’s Youth- 
ful Dream: The Early History Experimental Pylorectomy” 
BulHistMed 31(57) 92-43; Edward Coppola “The Discovery 
the Pulmonary Circulation: New Approach” ibid., 44-77:—The 
first article gives account Daniel Merrem and his early at- 
tempts perform successful pylorectomy. 1810, Merrem 
published booklet, Animadversiones quaedam chirurgicae ex- 
perimentis animalibus factis illustratae, which describes at- 
tempt excision the pylorus. Temkin translates and comments 
upon several passages this Neo-Latin surgical treatise. Coppola’s 
article, William Osler Medal Essay, attempts trace the early 
history theories pulmonary circulation from the Medieval 
Arabian physician Ibn an-Nafis through Realdo Colombo’s 
Anatomica and Valverde’s Anatomia Servetus, Vesalius, and 
medical pioneers the Western world. (LVR) 

(70) “Was Maurolico’s Essay the Nova 1572 Printed?” 
Edward Rosen. 48(June57)171-75:—Maurolico’s discus- 
sion the nova 1572 was first publicly mentioned Clavius 
the 1585 edition his sphaeram Sacro Bosco commentarius 
and has since been mentioned, sometimes title, Maurolico’s 
biographers and bibliographers works astronomy; but the 
facts that Brahe never heard Maurolico’s work, that other his- 
torians science who have looked for have never found it, and 
that was quoted directly only single scholar, who did not 
say that saw print, lead Prof. Rosen question whether 
was ever printed published. (PWB) 

(71) Passage Vesalius’ Epitome the “Kings 
Joshua Leibowitz. BulHistMed 31(57)84-86:—The author 


suggests Celsus and Pliny likely sources for Vesalius’ strange 
statement (in the preface his Latin Epitome) that “in the 
knowledge the body one could produce anything value who 
did not perform dissections with his own hands the kings 
Egypt were wont (LVR) 

(72) “Ritratto Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli” Eugenio Garin. 
Florentine physicist, 
physician, cartographer, friend Alberti al. placed against 
the background 15th century Florence and viewed one 
the animators Florentine culture, seeing comets presages 
change law and empire and with Savanarola and Leonardi 
looking for imminent cataclysm. (PWB) 

(73) NARDI FESTSCHRIFT. Medioevo Rinascimento. Studi 
onore Bruno Nardi, ed. G.C. Sansoni, vols., Firenze, 1955:— 
This festschrift, honoring great student Medieval and Renais- 
sance contains several articles Medieval and Neo- 
Latin authors and subjects. Among the contributions the Neo- 
Latin field are the following: Franceschini, “Leonardo Bruni 
‘Vetus Interpres’ dell’ Etica Gregory, “L’ 
religione Lorenzo Weiss, “Jacopo Angelo Scarperia 
and F.A.Yates, “The Ciceronian art 
memory.” (LVR) 

(74) HERODOTUS AND THE HUMANIST HISTORIANS. 
Arnaldo Momigliano “Erodoto Storiografia Moderna: Alcuni 
Problemi Presentati Convegno Umanisti.” Aevum 
(Jan-Feb57) 74-84:—Despite the fact that Herodotus, like Tacitus, 
was imitated Renaissance descriptions nations and was the 
cnly important non-scriptural source for much the history 
the Near East, there was strong tendency discredit his 
reliability among humanist historians. The misrepresentation 
Herodotus “liar” was large part due the unfavorable 
opinion expressed Plutarch his Malignitate Herodoti. 
Even Vives referred Herodotus “mendaciorum patrem.” But 
other humanists, among them Pontanus, Aldus Manutius, Joachim 
Camerarius, and especially Henri Estienne, helned restore 
Herodotus his rightful position “parentem historiae.” In- 
deed, Estienne’s “Apologia pro Herodoto,” prefixed his 1566 
edition Laurentia Valla’s translation Herodotus, did much 
re-establish the good reputation the Greek historian and 
encourage contemporary historiographers rely upon his work 
model and authority. (LVR) 

(75) “La Fromazione Quattrocentesca della Biblioteca 
Giovanni Verdara Padova” Paolo Sambin. Atti Dell’ In- 
stituto Veneto (Classe Scienze Morali Lettere) 
classical Greek and Roman writers the monastery San 
Giovanni Verdara. Oover volumes Greek authors (in 
original texts Latin versions) and Latin writers, in- 
cluding the collection the humanist rhetorician Giovanni Cal- 
furnio, were assembled this library. (LVR) 

(76) LATIN MELODRAMA. Sandor Baumgarten “Un Melo- 
drame Baroque sur Hongrie,” ArchHistSoclesu 
1659, the the completion their studies two 
Hurgarian students the Collegium Grmanico-Hungaricum 
(Rome), melodrama, Hungariae was performed the. 
church St. Ignatius under the auspices Pope Innocent XII. The 
students signally honored were the Counts Emeric Csaky and 
Paul Zichy, both whom later were elevated the episcopacy. 
The two-part melodrama, celebrating the victories the Hungari- 
ans over the Turks, curious example Neo-Latin drama and 
baroque theatrical entertainment. (LVR) 

CONFERENCE. The seventh annual meet- 
ing the Conference Desiderata Modern Latin was held 
conjunction with the Annual Meeting the Modern Language 
Association Madison, Wisconsin, September 1957, 
Oliver presiding. Topic for the meeting was the Neo-Latin Lexicon. 
Members present heard report the progress the project and 
participated discussion about the tasks which confront the 
editors and collaborators. Since information yet available 
about the fate the conference’s petition for status Discus- 
sion Group the Annual Meeting MLA, plans are going ahead 
for the eighth annual conference, held New York City, 
December, 1958. Lawrence Ryan, Stanford, will preside. 
Persons interested participating the 1958 conference should 
communicate with Prof. Ryan. Prof. Schoeck (Notre Dame) 
was elected the position secretary the conference. (PWB) 


